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THE DEATH DREAM. 


I had a vision yesternight, 
A melancholy dream : 
Within my chamber burn‘d a light 
With faint and sickly beam ; 
And I for many days had lain 
Emaciate on a couch of pain, 
And nights had pass'd away, 
Nor slumber rested on mine eyes ; 
And I had pray’d, ‘mid groans and sighs, 
To look upon the day. 


My feeble taper died away— 
I mark’‘d it shine its last, 
And felt that from my wearied clay 
My soul would soon have past ; 
The moonshine crept around my room, 
And silver'd each recess of gloom, 
All things were cold and wan ; 
Faint shivering breath my lips went through, 
My brow bore drops of icy dew— 
I lay a dying man. 


My sins came to my memory, 
My frail thoughts every one, 
And stood between high heaven and-me, 
As clouds that hide the sun : 
Words spoken in an idle strain 
Now lay like lead upon my brain, 
Light deeds wore dark array ; 
My heart seem'd weeping tears of blood, 
An inward agonising flood— 
I ask’d to live aud pray. 


Hours that had pass‘d away, as fl es 
The summer's fleeting rack, 


@ When all was bathed in pleasure’s dyes, 


ai came rushing back ; 
The beauty they had worn was fled, 
The roses of my lot were dead, 
But every thorn was there ; 
I feebly gasp'd, * O God, forgive '’ 
And still I ask'd to pray and live, 
And—died in dark despair. 
My vision ended not with death : 
[ gazed on sheet and shroud ; 
I heard my wife’s convulsive breath, 
My children sob aloud ; 
I saw myself in ghastly state, 
I look’d upon the coffin-plate, 
That bore inscription vain ; 
I still beheld the corse, though hid 
Beneath the studded coffin-lid— 
I saw the funeral train. 


1 saw the sexton with his spade 
Prepare the clammy ground ; 
I saw the earth above me laid, 
And heard its sullen sound ; 
I saw the mourners pass away, 
I saw the stone placed o’er my clay, 
And soon the careless tread 
And merry laugh and jocund word 
Beside the new made g:ave were heard — 
None seem'd to reck the dead. 


I look'd into each human soul— 
My spirit had the power 
To read all thoughts as on a scroll— 
I saw my earthly dower ; 
I saw the weeds of hate and guile 
Where friendship's flowers had seem‘d to smile ; 
I heard the serpent's hiss 
Whee late I deem’d the dove had been, 
For falsehood’s glare had left each scene, 
And bared each poison’d bliss. 


I saw tree worth in humble guise 
Borne by oppression down ; 
I mark’d the proud pretender rise, 
And bear away the crown 
Which should have graced the modest brow 
Of one whom silent thought did bow ; 
I saw the deathless wreath 
Twined ready for the honour'd head 
Of genius, when ’twas with the dead, 
ndimm'd by envy’s breath. 


I read the hearts where guile was not 
But friendship, truth, and love, 


Which neither word nor deed could blot, 
Nor from their purpose move ; 
The same in want and sorrow’s hour 
| As in the days of wealth and power,— 
All was unveil'’d to me : 
I woke when came the morning's beam, 
But to my dying hour that dream 
Will unforgotten be. 
THE SONG OF SEVENTY. 
I am not old,—I cannot be old, 
Though threescore years and ten 
Have wasted away, like a tale that is told, 
The lives of other men: 


Iam not old; though friends and foes 
Alike have gone to their graves, 

And left me alone to my joys or my woes, 
As a rock in the midst of the waves: 


I am not old,—-I cannot be old, 

Though tottering, wrinkled, and grey ; 
Though my eyes are dim, aad my marrow is cold, 
Call me not old io day. 


For early memories round me throng, 
Old times, and manners, and men; 
As I look behind on my journey so long 

Of threescore miles ard ten : 


I look behind, and am once more young, 
Buoyant, and brave, and bold; 

And my heart ean sing, as of yore it sung, 
Before they called me old. 


I do not see her—the old wife there— 
Shrivelled, and haggard, and grey ; 

But I look on her blooming, and soft, and fair, 
As she was on her wedding day. 


In the likeness of women and men ; 
But | kiss you now as I kissed you once, 
My fond little children then. 


And as my own grandson rides on my knee, 
Or plays with Listens or kite, 

I can well recollect | was merry as he— 
The bright-eyed little wight ! 


*Tis not long since —it cannot be loug,— 

i] My years so soon were spent, 

Since | was a boy, both straight and strong, 
Yet now am I feeble and bent. 


A dream, a dream,—it is all a dream! 
A strange, sad dream, good socth ; 

i For old as I am, and old as | seem, 

My heart is full of youth. 


| 
| I do not see you, daughters and sons, 


Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 

And ear hath not heard it sung, 
How buoyant and bold, though 1 seem to grow old, 
Is the heart, for ever young; 


For ever young—thouga life's old age 

Hath every nerve unstrung ; 

The heart, the heart is a heritage 

| That keeps the old man young. 


CARLETON’S TRAITS AND STORIES. 
NEW EDITION. 


What gives the new edition of the ‘* Traits and Stories” their principal 
value is, the introduction into it of the fine narrative of the author's pilgrim- 
age to Lough Derg, and of a preface, in which he supplies us with a deeply 
interesting account of his own parentage and early life. This portion of the 
preface we shall give in his own words ; and we may remark, that none of his 
writings exhibit a purer style or a more manly simplicity of purpose and exe- 

tion. The reader will see that Carleton’s most successful pieces, in parti- 

that delightful tale of the Poor Scholar, and no small part of the adven- 
tures of the admirable Denis O'Shaughnessy, are founded in a great measure 
the real incidents of the writer's youth ; and they who have been so often 
illed with his portraiture of the mothers of our peasantry, and enchanted 
his pictures of those pastoral vallies that have such a peculiar charm 
for the inhabitants of the province of Ulster, will now know where to look for 
he veritable of both. 

‘* My father, indeed, was a very humble man, but in consequence of his un- 
affected piety and stainless integrity of principle, he was held in high esteem 
by all who knew him, no matter what their rank in life might be. hen the 

iate of education in Ireland during his youth and that of my mother is consider- 
it will not be a matter of surprise that what they did receive was very limit- 

It would be difficult, however, if not impossible to find two persons in 
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their lowly station so highly and singularly gifted. My father possessed a’ For about two years J attended no school. but it was during this period that I 


memory not merely great or surprising, but absolutely astonishing. He could. received, notwithstanding, the best part of my education. Our farm in Spring- 
repeat nearly the whole of the Old and New Testament by heart, and was, be-| town was about sixteen or eighteen acres, and | occasionally assisted the fam- 
sides, a living index to almost every chapter and verse you might wish 'o find ily in working at it, but never regularly, for ] was not called upon to do so, nor 
in it. In ail other respects, too. his memory was equally amazing. My na- would I have been permitted even had I wished it. It was about six months 
tive place is a spot rife with old legends, tales, traditiens, customs, and super- after our removal to Springtown, that an incident in my early life occurred 
stitions ; so that in my early youth, even beyond the walls of my own humble, which gave rise to one of the most popular tales perhaps, with the exception of 
root, they met me in every direction. It was at home, however, and from my) the Miser, that I have written—that is the Poor Scholar. There being noclas- 
tather’s lips in particular, that they were perpetually sounding in my ears. Jn’ sical school within eighteen or twenty miles of Springtown, it was suggested 
fact his memory was a perfect storehouse, and a rich one, of all that the social) to our family by a nephew of the parish priest, then a young man of six or 
aniiquary, the man of letters, the poet, or the musician, would consider valua-| eight and twenty, that, under the circumstances, it wou'd be a prudent step on 
ble. Asa teller of old tales, legends, and historical anecdotes he was unri | their part to prepare an outfit, and send me up to Munster as a poor scholar, to 
valled, and his stock of them was inexbaustible. He spoke the Irish and Eng-| complete my education. Pat Frayne, who by the way had been a poor scholar 
lish languages with nearly equal fluency. With all kinds of charms, old himself, had advised the same thing before, and as the name does not involve 
ranns, or poems, old prophecies, religious superstitions, tales of pilgrims, mi- disgrace | felt no reluctance in going, especially as the priest’s nephew, who 
racles, and pilgrimages, anecdotes of blessed priests and friars, revelations proposed it, had made up his mind on accompanying me for a similar purpose. 
from ghosts and friars, was he thoroughly acquainted. And so strongly were Indeed, the poor scholars who go to Munster are indebted for nothing but their 
all these impressed upon my mind, by frequent repetitions on his part, and the bed and board, which they receive kindly and hospitably from the parents of 
indescribable delight they gave me on mine, that I have hardly ever since the scholars. ‘The masters are generally paid their full terms by these pitiable 
heard, during a tolerably enlarged intercourse with Irish society, both educated beings, but this rule, like all others, of course has its exceptions. At all 
and uneducated—with the antiquary, the scholar, or the humble senachie events, my outfit was got ready, and on a beautiful morning in the month of 
—any single tradition, usage or legend, that, as far as I caa at present recol- May I separated from my family to go in quest of education. There was no 
lect, was perfectly new to me or uuheard before, in some similar or cognate collection, however, in my case, as mentioned in the tale ; as my own family 
dress. ‘supplied the funds supposed to be necessary. 1 have been present, however, 
‘My mother, whose name was Kelly—Mary Kelly—possessed the sweetest at more than one collection made for sitnilar purposes, and heard a good-natured 
and most exquisite of human voices In her early life, I have often been told sermon not very much differing from that gven 1m the story. 
by those who have heard her sing, that anv previous intimation of her presence | ** The farther I got from home the more my spirits sank, or, in the beautiful 
at a wake, dance, or other festive occasion, was sure to attract crowds of per- Image of Goldsmith, 
sons, many from a distance of several miles, in order to hear from her lips the ‘I dragged at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 
pres old airs of their country. No sooner was it known than she wou'd J travelled as far as the town of Granard, and during the journey, it is 
aad 4 ae than the fact spread through the neighbourhood like ‘scarcely necessary to say, that the almost parental tenderness and hospitality 
wild-fire, and the people flocked from all parts to hear her, just as the fashion- .1ich j received on my way could not be adequately described The reader 
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able world do now, when the name of some em:nent songstress is announced | 
tn the papers ; with this difference, that upon such occasions the voice of the | 
one fal's only vpon the ear, whilst that of the other sinks deeply into the | 
heart. She was not so well acquainted with the English tongue as my father, 
although she spoke it with sufficient ease for all the purposes of life ; and for 
this reason, among others, she generally gave the old Irish versions of the songs 
in queston, rather than the English ones. This, however, as I said, was not 
her sole motive. In the first place, she had several old songs, which at that, 
time,—I believe too I may add at this,—had mever been translated ; and I very 
much fear that some valuable ones, both as to words and airs, have perished 
with her. Her family were all embued with poetical spirit, and some of her’ 
immediate ancestors composed in the Irish tongue, several fine old songs, in 
the same manner as Carolan did ; that is, some in praise of a patron or a friend, 
and others to celebrate rustic beauties, that have long since been sleeping in. 
the dust. For this reason she had many old compositions that were almost pe- | 
culiar to our family, which I am afraid could not now be procured at all and, 
are consequently lost I think her uncle, and I believe her grandfather, were | 
the authors of several Irish poems and songs, because I know that some of)! 
them she sang, and others she only recited. i 
“ Independent of this, she had a prejudice against singing the Irish airs to 
English words ; an old custom of the country was thereby invaded, and an as- | 
sociation disturbed which habit had rendered dearto her. I remember on one) 
occasion, when she was asked to sing the English version of that touching me- | 
lody ‘The Red-haired Man's Wife,’ she replied, ‘I will sing for you ; but) 
the English words and the air are like a quarrelling man and wife: the Irish 
melts into the tune, but the English doesn't’—an expression scarcely \ess re | 
markable for its beauty than itstruth. She spoke the words in Irish.” 


in the shape of superior knowledge. In fact, they insisted that I knew every 


will find an attempt et it inthe story. The parting from bome and my adven- 
tures on the road are real. 

‘* At this time, as the reader may be aware from my pérental education, 
there was not a being alive more thoroughly imbued with superstition ; and, 
whether for good or ill, at all events that superstition returned me to my fanu- 
ly. On reaching Granard I felt, of course, fatigued, and soon went to bed, 
where I slept soundly. It was not, however, a dreamless sleep: for | thought 
[ was going along a strange path to some particular place, and that a mad bull 
met me en the road, and pursued me wi'b such speed and fury that I awoke in 
a state of singular terror. That was sufficient; my mind had been already 
wavering, and the dream determined me. The next morning after breakfast [ 
bent my steps homewards, and, as it happened, my return took a weighty loed 
of bitter grief from the heart of my mother and family. Such were the inci- 
dents which gave rise to the tale of ‘ The Poor Scholar.’ 

“| was now growing up fast, and began to feel a boyish ambition of associ- 
ating with those who were older and bigger than myself. Although miserably 
deficient in education—for I had been well beaten but never taught—ver I was 
looked upon as a prodigy of knowledge ; and I can assure the geader that I 
took very good care not to expel that agreeable delusion. Indeed Mat this time, 
[ was as yreat a young literary coxcomb as ever lived, my vanity being high 
and inflated exactly in proportion to my ignorance, which was also of the purest 
water. This vanity, however, resulted as much from my position and circum- 
stances as from any strong disposition to be vain on my part. It was genera- 
ted by the ignorance of the people, and their extreme veneration for any thing 


earthly subject, because I had been a couple of years at Latin, and was de- 


‘signed for a priest. Jt was useless to undeceive men who would not be con- 
Mrs. Carleton was a distinguished singer of the Irish funeral cry ; and her’ 


vinced, so i accordingly gave them, as they say, ‘the length of their tether ;’ 


son describes very touchingly the etfect produced on his youthful mind by those nay, to such purpose did I ply them with proofs of it, that my conversation 
“songs of sorrow,” which she sometimes chanted over the corses of depart: soon became as fine a specimen of pedantic bombast as ever was uttered. Not 
ed friends and neighbours. ‘To an imaginative boy there can hardly be con- 4 word under six feet could come out of my lips, even of Engiish; but as the 
ecived a scene more calculated to develope a passionate enthusiasm than one} best English, alter all, is but common-place, | peppered them with vile Latin, 
of these wakes. There, doubtless, he became imbued with that sense of the) |and an occasional verse in Greek, from St. John's Gospel, which I translated 
awfuiness of death and of the abandonment of sorrow in bereaved bosoms | for them into a wrong meaning, with an air of lofty superiority that made them 
which he so powerfully realizes in the hearts of his readers, however unaccus-! tyrp up their eyes with wonder. I was then, however, but one of a class 
tomed to strong emotions either of dread or sorrow. — Bred up in familiarity which still exists, and will continue to do so until a better informed generation 
with scenes lise these, it is no wonder that Carleton is at home in the vehe-) shal] prevent those who compose it from swaggering ebout in all the pompous 
ment griefs of the people in their pervading sense of the preternatural, peo | pride of young imposters, who boast of knowing ‘ the seven languages.’ The 
pling every lonely cairn and churchyard with the spirits whom their mothers reader will find an illustration of this in the sketch of * Denis O’Shaughnessy 
and sisters have invoked in strains so thrilling that the mind cannot help ima) going to Maynooth ’ 
gining the shadowy form responding totheir appeal. This part of Carleton's ~ « {n the meantime, I was unconscious!y but rapidly preparing myself for a 
life was passed at his birth-place, Prillisk, near Clogher, in Tyrone. ||pesition in Irish literature, which J little dreamt I should ever occupy. I now 
Here I continued, until a classical teacher came toa place called Tulnavert. mingled in the sports and pastimes of the people, until indulgence in them be- 
Pee og” This was the classical despot, who by the way sits for the picture| came the predominant passion of my youth. Throwing the stone, wrestling, 
of the fellow in whose school, and at whose hands, the Poor Scholar receives! leaping, foot-ball, and every other description of athletic exercises filled up 
the tyrannical and heartless treatment mentioned in that tale. Many a time the measure of my early happiness. 1! attended every wake, dance, fair, and 
the cruelty exercised towards that unhappy boy, whose name was Quin, has merry-making in the neighbourhood, and became so celebrated for dancing 
wrung my heart and brought the involuntary tears to my eyes,—tears which J hornpipes, jigs, and reels, that | was soon without a rival in the parish. 
was forced to conceal, being very well assured from experience, that anysym- ‘“ This kind of life, though very delightful to a boy of my years, was not, 
pathy of mine, if noticed would be certain to procure me or any other friend however, quite satisfactory, as it afforded me no ultimate prospect, and the 


of his an ample participation in his punishment He was, in truth, the scape- ‘death of my father had occasioned the circumstances of the family to decline. 


goat of the school, and it makes my blood boil, even whilst I write, to think, { heard, about this time, that a disiant relative of mine, a highly respectable 
how the poor friendless lad, far removed from either father or mother, was priest, had opened a classical school near Glasslough, in the county of Mona- 
kicked, and cuffed, and beaten onthe naked head, with a kind of stick between ghan. ‘Te him I accordingly went, mentioned our affinity, and had my claims 
a horse-rod and a cudgel, until his poor face got pale, and he was forced to tot-\ allowed. I attended his school with intermission for about two years, at the 
ter over 'o a seat in order to prevent himself from fainting or falling in conse- expiration of which period | once more returned vo our family, who were then 


quence of severe pain. 
“At length however, the inhuman villain began to find, when it was too late. 


that his ferocity, in spite of the terror which it occasioned, was soon likely to 


\lvery much reduced. 


‘| was now about nineteen, strong, active, and could leap two-and-twenty 
feet on a dead level; but though thoroughly acquainted with Irish life among 
Ever since my boy- 


empty his school. He now became as fawning and slavish as he had before|;my own class, I was as ignorant of the world as a child. 
been insolent and savage; but the wealthy farmers of the neighbourhood, hav- |hood, in consequence of the legends which | heard from my father, about the 
ing now full cognizance of his conduct, made common cause with the poorer far famed Lough derg, or St. Patrick's Purgatory, I felt my imagination fired 
men whose children were so shamefully treated, and the result was, that in with a romantic curiosity to perform a station at that celebrated place. 1 ac- 
about six weeks they forced him to leave thet part of the country for want of _ cordingly did so, and the description of that most pena! performance, some 


scholars, having been literally groaned out of it by the curses and indignation years afterwards, not only constituted my début in literature, but was also the 
. means of preventing me from being a pleasant, strong-bodied parish priest at 


this day ; indeed, it was the cause of changing the whole destiny of my sub- 
sequent life. 

*** The Lough-derg Pilgrim’ is given in the present edition, and may be re- 
lied on, not as much as an ordinary narrative, asa perfect transcript of what 
takes place during the stations which are held there in the summer months. 


** Having returned from this, I knew not exactly how to dispose of myself, 


of all who knew bim. } 

“ Here then was I once more at a loss for a school, and I must add, in no) 
disposition at all to renew my acquaintance with literature. Our family had, 
again removed from Nurchasy, to a place up nearer the mountains, called 
Springtown, on the northern side of the parish. I was now about fourteen,|| 
and began to feel a keen relish for all the sports and amusements of the coun 


try, into which I entered with a spirit of youth and enthusiasm rarely equalled. 
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On one thing I was determined—never to enter the Church ;—but this reso | down traditions and fairy-iales. Enthroned on one hob sat Pat Frayne, the 
jution I kept faithfully to myself. I had nothing for it now but to forget my schoolmaster with the short arm, who read and explained the newspaper for 
sacerdotal prospects, which, as I have said, had already been renounced, or to ** Ould Square Colwell,” and was looked upon as premier to the aforesaid 
sink down as many others like me had into a mere tiller of the earth,—a cha- cabinet ; Ned himself filled the opposite seat of honour. 
racter in Ireland far more unpopular than that which the Scotch call ‘a sticket’ ‘One night, a little before the Christmas holidays, in the year 18—, the 
minister !’ persovages just described were seated around Ned's fire, some with their 
“It was about this period, that chance first threw the inimitable adventures of chirping pints of ale or porter, and others with their quantum of Hugh Traynor, 
the renowned Gil Bias across my path. During my whole life, I had been or mountain-dew, and al! with good-humour, and a strong tendency to happi- 
an insatiable reader of such sixpenny romancesand history-books as the hedge ness, visible in their faces. The night was dark, close, and misty; so dark, 
schools atlorded. Many a time have I given up my meals, rather than lose indeed, that, as Nancy said, ‘you could hardly see your finger before you.’ 
one minute from the interest excited by the story | was perusing. Having Ned himself was fall of fun, with a pint of porter beside him, and a pipe in his 
read Gil Bas, however, I felt an irrepressible passion for adventure, which jmouth, just in kis glory for the night. Opposite to him was Pat Frayne, with 
nothing could divert; in fact,] wasas much the creature ofthe impulse it'}an old newspaper on his knee, which he had just perused for the edification of 
excited as the ship is of the he!msman, or the steam-engine of the principle bis audience , beside him was Nancy, busily employed in knitting a pair of 
that guides it. sheep's-grey stockings for Ned; the remaining personages formed a semicir- 
“ Stimulated by this romantic love of adventure, I Jeft my native place, and cular ring about the nearth. Behind, on the kitchen-table, sat Paddy Smith, 
directed my steps to the parish of Killanny, in the county of Louth, the Ca- the servant-man, with three or four of the gorsoons of the village about him, 
tholic clergyman of which was a nephew of our own parish priest, brother to engaged in a little under-plot of their own. On the other side, and a little re- 
him who proposed going to Munster with me, and an old school-feilow of my moved from the light, sat Ned's two nieces, Biddy and Bessy Connolly, the 
own, though probably twenty years my senior. This man’s residence was former with Atty Johnson's mouth within whisper-reach of her ear, and the 
within a quarter or half a mile’s distance of the celebrated Wild-goose Lodge, latter seated close to her professed admirer, Billy Fulton, her uncle's shopman.”’ 
in which some six months before a whole family, consisting of [ believe, eight | The vein of humour which rous side by side with Carleton’s deep mine of 
persons, ren, women and children, had been, from motives of personal ven- pathos, is no disparagement to its riches. ‘True it is, there are frequent coarse- 
geance, consumed to ashes. I stopped with him for a fortnight, and sacceed- uesses which we could wish less frequent, though we by no means require a 
ed in procuring a tuition in the house of a wealthy farmer named Piers Mur- total absence of such touches of rough reality. Their total absence from the 
phy, near Corcreagh. ‘This, however, was a tame life, and a hard one, so | works of Boz we almost deem adefect. It is, however, undeniable, that they 
resolved wnce more to give up a miserable salary and my board, for the fortu- occur much oftener in some of the traits and stories than is at all necessary for 
nate chances which an ardent temperament, and a strong imagination, perpet- the legitunate purposes of such representations. In some of Carleton's latter 
ually suggested to me as most likely to be evolved out of the vicissitudes of pieces they abound excessively and offensively, so much so, that it could well 
life. Urged on, therefore, by a spirit of romance, I resolved to precipitate be wished these pieces had never been written. The tribe of followers, too, 
myself on the Irish metropolis, which I accordingly entered with two shillings whom his success has brought into the field, have pitched upon those worst 
and ninepence in my pocket ; an utter stranger, of course friendiess ; igno-| features of his style in those exceptional pieces, as easiest of imitation, and 
rant of the world, without atm or object, but not without acertam strovg fee- have overrun our rastic literature with the brutalities of low life in an abom- 
ling of vague and shapeless ambition, for the truth was I had not yet begun aable manner. It is a great mistake to suppose that these coarsenesses con- 
to think, and consequently looked upon life less as a reality than a vision.” tribute to humour. They are admissable only to the extent of admonishing us 
We are now familiar, not only with the locality, but with the actual inci-) by their occasional preseace, that we are conversing for the moment with a 
dents also of the scenes depicted in some of Carleton’s best pieces Ned, particular class, among whom if they were altogether absent, we could be 
M‘Keown, the hen-pecked hunter of the cross-roads, is a sketch from life, in conscious of something incongruous. Carleton’s sources of humour, too, are 
all respects except in the important * regard of being hen-pecked,” which, i» so abundant, that he needs no aid from such helps, however serviceable a gro- 
justice to his memory, Carleton ingenuously confesses was the reverse of the tesque oath or comical exciamation may be to others who have little else to 
fact. The explanation is not a little amusing, and will, we hope. wake other depend on for producing their broad effects. 
potentates at cross-roads somewhat more cautious how they baulk young fel The reader will have observed that Carleton in his preface says nothing of 
lows, who may some day be able to pay them off so effectively, in their, his persoual fortunes after his arrival in Duplin. They have, we believe, been 
reasonable :ecreations :— very diversified, and, latterly, far from prosperous. Fame is no inheritance to 
** Ned M‘ Keown was certainly a very remarkable individual, and became, an author. If later productions do not come up to the standard of the early 
in consequence of his appearance in these pages a person of considerable noto ones, readers are disappointed, and the writer's own celebrity becomes a draw- 
riety during the latter years of his life. His general character, and the nature back on his success. ‘This is a great hardship on men of genius. It is impos- 
of his unsuccessful speculations, I have drawn with great truth. ‘There is''sible, in the very nature of things, that they should continue to pour forth trea- 
only one point alone in which [ have done him injustice, and that is in depic- ‘sures of such lasting value without interruption or diminution. We ought to 
ting him as a hen-pecked husband. The trath is, | had a kind of good-hu- be satisfied ; we ought to be grateful for what has already been done. It is 
moured pique in against Ned, and for the following reasons :—The cross-roads not once in an age such things are achieved. No other writer on this cless of 
at which he lived formed a central point for all the youngsters of the neigh- ‘subjects in any age has given us such treasures for all the best purposes of fic- 
bourhbood to assemble for the purpose of practising athletic exercises, of which ‘ion. We laugh and weep with Boz, but neither so tenderly or so heartily as 
I, in my youth, was excessively fond. Now Ned never would suffer me to with Carleton There is a degree of artificiality m almost all the creations of 
join my young acquaintances in these harmless and healthful sports, but on Dickens, that never once obtrudes in these perfect, sincere pictures of pure 
every occasion, whenever he saw me, he would run out with a rod or cudge! love, charity, and humour. We have already made the observation, that these 
and chase me fromthe scene of amusement This, to a boy so euthusiastic- creations of Carleton’s youthful mind have no longer any connection with or 
ally devoted to such diversions as 1 was, often occasioned me to give him dependence on their author. They stand forth independent existences, like 
many a hearty maiediction when at a safe distance. In fact, he continued this Falstaff or Hamlet. Whether he is idle or active, engaged in lofty or in 
practice until I became too much of a man to run away, after which he durst humble pursuits, makes no more difference to them than a change of the wind 
only growl and mutter abuse, whilst I snapped my fingers at him. For this to the ship that was gotinto port. In this respect he takes place as a creator 
reason then, and remembering all the vexatious privations of my favourite even above Burns, and claims to stand near Shakspeare. And this man, the 
sports which he occasioned me, | resolved to turn the laugh against him, which bestower of national heir-looms, that will go down from age to age, enriching 
I did effectuaily, by bringing him out in the character of a hen-pecked hus our literature, giving a just pride to our descendants, opening up the fountains 
band, which was indeed very decidedly opposed to his ree! one. My triumph of good feeling, and exciting cheerful and joyous thoughts im the breasts of 
was complete, and Ned. on hearing himself read ef ‘ in a book,’ waxed indig- generations yet unborn, has not even tue reward of an excisemanship to keep 
nant and wrathful. In speaking of me, he could tot for the lite of him ex- him from the necessity of writing himself down in order to live. A pension 
press any other idea of my age and person than that by which he last remem was spoken of, and when Banim’s pension, so much less worthily earned, 
beredme. ‘ What do you think,’ he would exclaim, ‘ there's that young Car- dropped by his death about a year ago, it was hoped there would be no draw- 
leton has put me in a book, an made Nancy leather me !’ Ned survived Nancy back or delay in this act of tardy justice. But some bad influence has inter- 
several years. and married another wife, woom I never saw. About twenty. vened ; some short sighted censor of personal faults, incapable of ray | in the 
five years ago he went to America, where he undertook to act as a tanner, and business any thing else than the individual and his failings—which, heaven 
nearly ruined hisemployer. After some time he returned home, and was knows, are common enough to us all '—has unhappily succeeded in frustrating 
forced to mend roads. Towards the close of his life, however, he contrived to that reasonable and moderate hope. The dean and chapter of Westminster 
get an ass and cart, and became an egg-merchant, but I believe with his usual refuse to admit the statue of Byron to Poet's Corner, because Byron wrote im- 
success. In this last capacity, | think about two vearsago he withdrew from morally—because he has given the charm of verse to vice, which it was a great 
all his cares and speculations, and left behind him the character of an ‘sin and shame in bimtodo. Carleton has never written a vicious syllable. If 
honest, busiling, good-humoured man, whom every body knew and every body the detractors who have managed to keep him out of his justly-earned pension, 
liked, and whose harmless ecceutr.cities many will long remember with good possessed a little more of the virtue that he has made to smell sweet and blos- 
humour and regret.” ‘som in every page of his voluminous works, they would be in a fairer way of 
All the guests in Ned's kitchen, the night when the story-telling began, are pleasing God and doing justice to man. In comparison with Lord Byron, who 
veritable characters ; some dead and gone, some still alwwe and merry. ‘The lived a life of profligacy—but which alone. without his writings, would not ex- 
consciousness of this gives new zest to the scene. clude bim from the Abbey—Carleton has been a pattern of personal purity. 
“ Having thus given the reader a slight sketch of Ned and Nancy, and of If any one were tv go to the great meeting about tu be held in Ayr for the pur- 
the beautiful valley in which this worthy speculator had his residence, | shall pose of erecting a monument to Burns, and say Burns idled, Burns drank, 
next proceed to introduce him to the village circle, which, during the long Burns was gui'ty of a thousand indiscretions—he was a sweater, a debauchee— 
winter nights, might be found in front of Ned's kitchen-fire of blazing turf, good heaven! is there a Scotchman who would not ery shame’ No man 
whose light was given back in ruddy reflection from the bright pewter plates, dare do it. And breathes there a Scotchman now who dees not blush to think 
that were ranged upon the white and well scoured dresser in just and gradual of Burns's scandalous ill-treatment! or who does not feel himself affected with 
order, from the small egg plate to the large and capacious dish, whereon, at ibe stigma that Burns's poverty aud desertion have fixed on the moral fame 
Christmas and Easter, the substantial round of corned beef used to rear itself ‘of Scotland—he her poet, her patriot, Ler intellectual prophet, ground down by 
so proudly over the more ignoble joints at the lower end of the table misery in the midst of brute wealth and vulgar luxury’ What! and he got 
“Seated in this clear-obscure of domestic light—which, after all, gives the drunk at Tarbolton’ What! and he toyed with the girls of Stranraer? Oh, 
heart a finer and more touching notion of enjoyment than the glitter of the blind, presumptuous imtraders into the temple of humanity, when will some 
theatre or the blaze of the saloon—might be found, first, Andy Morrow, the jury- prophet arise to scourge you anew from its courts ! 
man of the quarter-session, sage and important in the consciousness of legal = ** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,”’ and a thing of goodness is a blessin 
knowledge, and somewhat dictatorial withal in its application to such knotty for ever. They stand apart from their creators, and can neither be deteriorate 
points as arose out of the subjects of their nocturnal debates. Secondly, Bob nor changed, ‘The mortal man will soon return to the earth whence he cane 
Gott, who filled the foreign and military departments, and related the wonder- —all the mysterious mechanism that has given utterance to the divine mind 
ful history of the ghost which appeared to him on the night after the battle of resolved again into its proper elements—the instruments of faucy, imagination, 


Bunkers’-hill. To him succeeded Tom M'Roarkin, the little asthmatic anec- language, converted into their primordial forms of matter; but the great crea- 
dotarian of half the country, remarkable for chuckling at his own stories. Then itive mind is embodied in other beings little less real, and which, till the final 
judgment-day restores it from the tomb, keep up its immortality among the 


came old Bill M’Kinny, poacher and horse jockey ; little, squeaking, thin faced 
Alick M'Kinley, a facetious farmer of substance ; and Shane Fadh, who handed, souls of successive races of mankind. It is but rarely that these creations 
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ey are, until they are all of the parent mind that is left tous Here we 
have both among us still : let us learn to prize them, for they are rare gifis to 
mankind, rarer stil] to us, who are only beginning the intellectual world, bat. 


who begin it with the advantage of knowing how deeply other lands have re-, 
gretted their ignorance of the value of such gifts in time. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


(Translation of an Extract from the Ist Vol. of a work shortly to be pub- | 
lished, entitled : ‘* Vicende di un Gentiluomo ne’ Duc Mondi, in connessione. 
de’ correlativi eventi politici e militari del suo tempo, scritta da lui medesimo| 
nella sua eta di settant "un anui, e dedicataa S. M. Ferdinando II. re del. 
Regno delle Duc Sicilie.”’] 

eing obliged to recall rather often, in the course of this work, the name | 
and exploits of the Commander in Chief of the French forces in Italy, [ feel 


epring into being among us. It is rarely we feel what influential existences) attached, when in 1789 the first ery ef the Freach Revolution was heard ; and 
t 


when, as we have seen, the Constituent Assembly declared Corsica an integral 
part of that Kingdom. 

| In 1790, Pasqual Paoli, who had not relinquished his hopes of the Indepen- 
dence of his native Isle, repaired to Paris ; and feigning submission to France, 
obtained from the Assembly not only the permission to return to Corsica, but 


| also a commission of Lieutenant-General in the French service, and the mitita- 


ry command of the Island. About this time Bonaparte, on leave of absence, 
paid a visit to his family in Ajaccio, and found the Corsicans divided into two 
factions ; one in favour of French dominion. the other of Independence. He 
declared in favor of France, by which he obtained the rank of Captain of 
Artillery the 6th of February 1792, and the command of a Corsican Battalion, 
raised by the French for the suppression of the Independents; and as Ajaccio, 
the place of his birth, was the principal hot-bed of the IndepenJents, he marched 
against the National Guard of that place and was repulsed. This was his first 
commendable military exploit! 


the necessity of devoting the whole of this Chapter to the exposition of my age ag "oe é ‘ 


Frenchmen, other nations, and even by badly informed Italians—and applying . “ee 
: : ~ oe rouge ;* and also on the 10th of August, the day that the abolition of monarchy 
their consequences to all that concerns Italy in general and my own adventures, lwas proclaimed. Bonaparte espoused the Repoblican cavse,and in September 


in particular, the relation of which is my principal object. {n the following 
; : g revisited Corsica. Paoli received him with friendship and atfection, 
Chapter I will resume the thread of may narrative, wherein will be found i he could not evince a return of these feelings towards the Chief of the In- 
incontestable proofs of what I expose in the present, concerning the “ Great | dependents 
Captain of the Age” ‘ 

The greatest wrong which can be done to Italy is to believe that Napoleon | A French squadron arriving at Ajaccio in January of the succeeding year, 


Bonaparte was the greatest, or one of the greatest geniuses that she ever pro-||eent upun an expedition against Sardinia, and the French troops stationed in 


. : | Corsica being embarked, Bonaparte received orders to effect a diversion with 
duced. That he was an extraordinary, that is, not ordinary, man, I concede ; |, ang. P ee 
bat that he deserves to be defied as a prodigy, I deny. Let this defication re. {his Battalion in the small Island of Maddalena situated between Sardinia and 
dan \|\Corsica. ‘The expedition failed, and Bonaparte returned to Ajaccio. Paoli, 
P we Sg denounced in the National Convention of France as a rebel, was comprised in 
ee gia di ee _a list of twenty proscribed Generals. He then put himself, in March 1793, in 
nd even the French, in the sublimity of their conceptions, do not perceive then supported by the Englsh,and took Pozzo di Borgo for his Secretary. They 
that the glory attributed by them to the Italian Bonaparte, is only a shameful rumor that he wished to secure Bonaparte, induced the latter to take refuge in 
detraction from that with which their own countrymen, to whom he was prinei- | Calvi, where he put himself under the protection of the Representatives of 
pally indebted for his stupendous success, have covered themselves. | France, Saliceti and Lacombe Saint-Michel, who had landed there with a re- 
was not born a Frenchman ; that he did not become one by n ization un-, against Ajaccio, not more successful than the first ; but Bonaparte, who 
past of his age ; so as, took ie in removal of all his from that 
is own badly understood interests ; that Italy could not glory in having towa to Toulon, and then went backto Paris. The 4th Regiment of Artille 
produced such a man without rendering herself so despicable in a moral, phi- on foot, to which he was attached, remained in Nice. , 0 
losophical and scientific point of view, as she is already in a political as-|| This was the eventful period in which the execution of Lovis XVI., on the 
t. | 22d of January 1793. had armed all Europe, i 
The Island of Corsica, in the T'ascan Sea, the ancient Callisto of the Phe-| Royalist of Toulon, Marseilles, = Vendée 
nicians, subsequently the Cyrnos of the Greeks, belonged for many centuries of terror, created by the Convention, had commenced. Bonaparte joined the 
to the Republic of Genoa ; and from her government, topograpical situation,| expedition of General Corteaux against the Royalists, and published a writing 
language, manners, customs, religion, &c., was always considered, as in reali-| in support ot “La Terreur.” ‘The Royalists chiefs took refuge in Toulon,and, 
ty she 1s, a country not less Italian than the islands of Sicily, aaa, 28 concurrence of the greater part of the inhabitants, surrendered to the 
fied with the rule of Genoa, proclaimed the Independence of the Isiand. This tached 8 000, and with them marched to besiege Toulon Six thousand sol- 
was followed by a protracted civil war ; and Genoa, in hopelessness of reduc- diers were sent to him from the Army in Italy, the General in Chief of which, 
ing the Island to obedience, invoked the succour of France. A division of Brunet, was at Nice. These troops, united to other reinforcements from Lyons, 
aoli fled to Leghorn the of June e French, true to a policy the artillery, as second in command, the Commander in Chief, Genera m- 
of which they have given the world so many exainples, from allies of Geaoa | martin, being sick. He was, it is ssid, constrained in all his operations, first 
declared themselves conquerors of Corsica. In vain did the Genoese insist by General Corteaux, who was a tailor, and then by his successor, Doppet, 
upon the stipulation of a treaty of conditional cession : the Duke de Choiseu! who was a Doctor of Medicine ; aud could not display his talents, until the 
opposed it, and no cession The Tsland by Dugommier. The English, then, being expelled, t 
uf. ut Corsica was not dec ach, s ce p e 32 made onel, and Dugommier appointed him to the Artillery of the Army in 
rovincial governments comprised in the Kingdom of France previous to the | Italy, commanded by General Dumerbion, who shectunniy: hadienh for him 
into artments, that the Constitution ssemb or the first time de- during the month of January and Februar e was making a voyage 
clared formed an integral part of the Kingdom, making it the, along the shores of the their 
26th Military Division ; but Napoleon Bonaparte was born the 15th of August. fences. In March, having reached Nice, he took the command in Chief of the 
1769. Consequently, by the Annexation ot France to his native land on the!! Artillery there stationed. 
30th of November 1789, he was not naturalized a Frenchman until fweaty) ‘The Revolution of the 9th Thermidor (27th July, 1794) took place. The 
years, three months, and seventeen days after lis tirih, as there had been no} \triumvirate of Robespierre, Couthon and Saint-Just was overthrown. An old 
previous cession of the Island to France ; nor could the simple fact of milita-| Captain of Artillery, a rival of Bonaparte, named Aubry, become a Represen- 
ry Occupancy constitute a right of possession. Nevertheless, lad he tative of the people, and entrusted with the Affairs of War, caused him to be 
even teas born after the political transformation of Italian into French Cor- recalled from Italy and appointed to the command of a brigade of Infantry in 
sica, would he for this have been less an Italian in physical, natural and moral | )** La Vendee ” Bonaparte went to Paris, made ineffectual appeals against 
e entire family of Bonapartes was and is Tuscan, and of Tuscan origin.||Norvins, to whom I am indebted fora part of these details, says that Bonaparte 
Buonvicini, &c., be ether than Itahan. rat the French have changed the’/live ; and that, in a fit of despondency, he had even conceived the idea of 
radical Italian syllable Buo, which cannot be French, into Bo, which can be! offering his services to the Sultan. But new agitations and changes occurred. 
both French and Italian, is not surprising. Have they not changed to Colomb, Duleet de Pontecoulant was put in the place of Aubry, and Bonaparte was 
as the Spanish have to Colon, and the English to Columbus, the uname of the then employed im the topographical Committee, by which plans for new cam- 
Genoese Cristofaro Colombo ! | paigns were framed, and the movements of the Army decided upon. Such 
One of the Bonapartes, a partizan of the Ghibellines, left Tuscany and took was the good-fortune of this man, that even ities and ceqatilden served 
refuge in Corsica. There, in the town of Ajaccio, lived his descendants down to pave the way to agyrandizement. 
to the time of Carlo Bonaparte, who made his studies in Pisa and Rome, and ‘The 17th of June, 1795, the untortunate Louis XVII. died, or was murdered, 
married Setizia Romelini, of the same town of Ajaccio, from whom he had! jin the tower of the “Temple,” at the tenser age of ten. His uncle, Louis 
the eight children who have figured in our times, namely : Joseph, born in XVIIL, who resided in Verona, assumed the ttle of King of France, and 
1768—Napoleon in 1769—Lucian in 1775— Eliza in 1777—Louis in 1778 landed at PIste-Dicu with 7,000 emigrated Frenchmen and 4,000 English 
—Maria Pauline in 1782—Annunziata Caroline in 1783—and Jerome in’ troops; and the Generals Morean and Pichegru then commenced their anti-re- 


1784. 

Napoleon Bonaparte received his first instruction in letters from his paternal 
uncle, the priest Lucian Bonaparte, his first moral culture from his parents, 
and in his tenth year, 1779, his father placed him in the College of Brienne 
in France, which was a military institution although under the direction of re- 
gular ciergymen, where he studied the mathematical sciences and acquired 


volutionary manceuvres. Republican France, Liberty, and the Convention,’ 
iwere all in peril. ‘The Royalist party again raised its head on every side. A 
concentration of power was then spoken of, entrusting the Executive power to 
a Directory composed of five members, and the Legislative to two Councils ; 
‘but this new Constitution itself was thought to contain the germs of a counter- 
‘revolution. ‘The Royalists, affecting Republicavism, maintaioed the project. 


some knowledge of history and Latin. At fourteen, he was removed to one||On the 25th of September, however, the Convention proclaimed it, as being 


of the military institutions of Paris, and was there spoken of in the following 
terms, by Mons de |’Eguille, his teacher of history : “ he is Corsican by birth) 
and nature, and will make great progress if circumstances are propitious.” 
The professor spoke from inspiration! In truth, Bonaparte, with regard to 
character, was neither vindictive nor treacherous when policy made it necessa- 
ry to be otherwise ; and was, without doubt,indebted to favorable circumstances 
alone for his success in after life, as we shall see. : : 
In 1785, sixteen years old, Bonaparte held a sub-Lieutenantcy in the Artil- 
lery Regiment “ La Ferte,” and soon after a first-Lieutenantey in another 
Artillery Regiment, stationed at Valence in Dauphiny, to which he was still 


accepted by the majority of the Primary Assemblies of the Republic. A cen- 


_* It was at this time that Lafayette, wishing to protect the King and conduct 
— i safety to Compiegne, was proscribed and fled; a price being set upon his 
Lead. 
| _t The English being expelled from Toulon, were called to Corsica by Paoli in May 
1794, where they landed. Paoli caused the crown ot the Island to be offered to Eng- 


jland, and it was accepted ; but disappointed in his hopes of being named Viceroy, he 
\went to London ; whilst bis Secretary, Pozzo di Borgo, whose fortune he had built up, 
was nominated Orator of the new Parliament. Paoii’s misfortune was attributed by 
the Corsicans to the intrigues of Pozzo di Borgo, whom they burned;in effigy. Paoli 
— a life pension from England, as the reward of his defections, and died inglo» 
riously. 
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tral assembly of Electors expressed hostility to the measure, but was forcibly 


dissolved on the 2d of October fullowing. The Convention was in danger, and 
felt the want of a military Chief free from partizan feelings, and capable to 
defend the Government with energy. Amongst the native-born it was difficult 
to find the desired one, and the Corsican Bonaparte was then thought of. He 
declared, however, that he would not accept any command, if it was intended 
that he should be under the supervision of Commissaries, such as then followed 
all the French Armies to direct the actions of their Commanders-in-Chief But 
an expedient was found. The Command-in-Chief of the Army of the Intervor 
was conferred oa the Representative Barras, thus uniting in him alone the two 
offices of Commander and Commissary ; and Barras delegated all his military 


authority to Bonaparte, who commenced his duties by having eight hundred | 


guns sent to the Convention to arm its members and form a Corps de reserve. 
Yhe Convention then confirmed his nomination, made by Barras, as second in 
command of the Army of the Interior; and, as such, to secure peace in the 
interior he immediately effected the disarming of the Parisian Sections, which 
had been previously ordered by the Convention. On this occasion it is related 
that a youth, Eugene Beauharnats, 12 or 13 years of age presented himseli to 
Bonaparte asking the return of a sword formerly belonging to his father, a Ge- 


neral of the Republic who had died on the scatlold, which had been taken from | 


The sword was given up, and the youth’s mother, 
This fortunate meet- 
* 


him during the disarming. 
Josephine, went to Bonaparte to express her gratitude. 
ing was the first, and from it sprang love and subsequently marriage. | 

The 18th of October, 1795, Bonaparte was made General of Livision; and 
on the 26th the Convention, after having amnesfied itself by pardoning ail Re- 
volutionary crimes, dissolved. ‘Then co:inmenced the Government of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory, composed of La Keveillere Lepaux, Leturneur, Rewbel, 
Carnot, and Barras The two Conncils were likewise installed. From this 
time, and until the downfall of the Empire, there were no more popular Kevo- 
lations in France, and only foreign wars to sustain. Bonaparte, on the 8th of 
March, 1796, married Josepbine Beauharnais, and a few days after left lis wife 
to join the army in ftaly, of which he was appomted This 
army had already twice changed its Commander since he had left it; Keller. 
mann had succeeded Dumerbion, and been jollowed by Scherer. The latter. it 
is said, neglected to take advantage of a victory gained, the 25d and 2414 of 
December, 1795, by Massena, who at the head of 30,000 men had beaten 50,000 
Austrians and Sardinians at Joano. The fact is, that the proclamation of 
Italian liberty and independence had not been thought of then, and therefore 
Schérer, not finding that favor with the Italian people, which was aiterwards 
shown to Bonaparte, could not draw benetit from the victory gained by Massena. 

The marriage of Bonaparte to the widow Beauharnais, so short a time pre 
vious to his departure for the Alps, excited surprise ; and the report was cir- 
culated, that love for her had less to do with it than lus desire to please Barras. 
who was her friend and protector, and from whoin he had received the cluet 
command of the Army in italy. But the solution of such a mystery makes 
not part of the task which | have assumed. 

The following passage from Mous. de Norvins, the enthusiastic panegyrist of 
Bonaparte, is remarkable :— 

* There existed egainst France the coalition of England, Austria, Pi dmont, 
Naples, Bavaria, all the Geran Principalities, and those of /a eile Italie, of 
which Bonaparte, ¢wo years precious, had conceived the conquest. But from 
amongst all tiose powers, Austria was the real enemy that it was necessary to 
contend with, both on the borders of the Khine and beyond the Alps. This, 
therefore, was the sole war that occupied the Directory, and to secure its suc 
cess it gave the direction of that war to a General 27 years old |" 

The note of admiration at the end of this exclamation is correctly used to 


call the attention of the reader to te apparently inexplicable preference shown | 


to a foreign (reneral, only 27 years of age, over so many old and experrenced 
native-born Commanders. Jtis true that Predene 28 years old, commenced, 
alone and the first, a war which nearly overran the whole of Enrope; and that 
the Marshal de Noailles expelled the Austrians from Italy in 1725. But times 
were changed. and the circumstances were quite different. Neither could 
Frederic nor Noailles ave held an of ground tn Itely, ma wares priner- 
ples, in which the combined forces ol the Austrians and the Itahan Mrinces 
could not be destroyed by the French, without the co-operation of the Italans 
themselres. ‘Vhe words of the Proclamation sent out by Bonaparte when he 
assumed the Command-in cliet of the French Army in Italy,—which 1] have 
related at the end of the preceding Chapter,—solve the cuigma,and subsequent 
events convert the enigma into evidence. “The Direc'ory paid less attention to 
his age and military experience than to lis Ztafian birth, and the knowledge he 
had of the minds of the Italians of that day. It was necessary to give them 
to understand that France did not intend to limit her benefits to the expulsion 
of the Austrians from Italy, or meduate the conguest of ttaly sur herse//, as 
she had done with Corsica; but wished fo unite her in one ladcpendent nation, 
and re-establish the Roman Empire, tobe her powerful and perpetual ally agamsi 
the servile combinations of the rest of Europe. * * * * falsehood, 
from the mouth of a French General, even of the highest merit, would not 
have made the least impression ; but spoken by aa /fa/raa,could not fail to have 
effect. And such a falsehoud was as necessary to isolate the Austrians from 
any popular [Italian co-operation tn their favor, as to nullify the movements of 
the armies of the Italian Princes, allied to the former ; and could not be uttered 
with a greater semblance of sincerity than by a Corsican. !n a word, it was 
requisite to obtain from the Iialians through fair end credible promises what it 
would have been vain to expect from harsher means. Convineed that the 
French made war in Italy, and not against Italy, —against the Austrians, and 
not against the Ita/ians, they opened all their dours to thetr sencrous protectors, 
jomed their forces, cheerfully submitted to the greatest sacrifices, and in Bona 
parte only saw an Angel! come down from Heaven to free then for ever from the 
talons of the Two-headed Eagle. Beaulieu, and then Wurmsur, not only 
abandoned to their own resources, but harassed in all their movements and at 
every point, by the very people from whom they expected succour and protec- 
tion, were soon forced to recross the mountains of the Tyrol. ‘That, after- 
wards, Italy was deceived by the Corsican and the French ; that she was con- 


sidered by them as mere Austrian property, which they could legitimately in-| 


vade, and retain as conquered de jure belli; or that italy herseli, by merely 


changing masters, without complaint, wished to give evidence of her absolute 
incapacity to attain that very political existence, union and national indepen- 
dence, which formed the object of all her desires, all this 1s not subject of dis- 


cussion in this work. It is enough for me to have demonstrated that the so- 
called conquest of Italy, about which the French have made, and still make 
so much boast, was not a conquest; and I will end this Chapter with the enu- 
meration of some of the very favourable circumstances, that served to give 
Bonaparte a celebrity, which he could not haye hoped for otherwise, either in 
Italy, or elsewhere. 


Ist. Four brothers, who energetically seconded all his views and plans, and 
who possessed svfficient talent to further and secure their success in France 
and other countries. 

2d. Two brothers-in-law, of the highest military bravery, whose popularity 
enabled him to draw the greatest possible advantage from political mane@avres 

in difficult and dangerous circumstances. 
3d. A mother. whose dignified conduct, conciliating manners and intelli- 
gence superior to her sex, were of themselves powerful recommendations in 
favor of the son 
4th. A wife who, deneficent, aflable, and sensible, knew how to captivate 
the will of others, and make friends for herself, and followers for her husband. 
5th. An uncle, a priest, whom he could easily enrich," and place in the situa- 
tion of making himself the second person of importance in the Catholic Go- 
vernment ; thus even making Religion, that irresistible mover of popular 
masses, serve his pious or impious measures of state. 

6th. A youthful son-in-law, well educated, courageous, and circumspect— 
bis faithfal Viceroy in Italy—who enjoyed the full confidence of numberless 
powerful friends, and greatly favored his projects and caprices, and the punctual 
execution of his orders. 
| 7th. A Mentor of incomparable prudence, profound knowledge and consum- 
‘mate experience, who at the head of his Staff in all the armies he commanded, 
jonly had in view Bonaparte’s elevation, on which his own dependedt ; and who 
knew how to convert even his defeats into triumphs. : 

8. A host of French and Corsican General and Subordinate Officers, and 

Aids-de-Camp, each one of whom was equal to an army ; as an Augereau, a 
Massena, a Laharpe, a Lanasse, a Junot, a Joubert, a Victor, a Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers, a Duphot, a Lannes, a Serrurier, a Dallemagne, a Murat, a Lavalette, a 
Suchet, a Cervoni, a Fiorella, a Rusca, &c. 
) 9th. The jealous, light, and vain character of the French people, more in- 
clined to obey a stranger than one of their own countrymen, and the more con- 
tented totake the Italian Bonaparte for their Chief, in as much as he was a 
va ive of acountry watural:zed I’rench, and disposed to fiatter their predominant 
passion for warlike achievements, courtly splendours, titles, decorations, and 
all those futile nothings, avidity for which forms the natural, pre-eminent cha- 
racteristic of their nation. 

10th. The entiusiasm with which all Europe embraced the seductive princi- 
ples of the French Revolution ; and which, excuig the fear of rebellion at 
home, made it impossible for the Monarchs of Europe to exert any united 
movement against France or offer any euergetic opposition to her aggressions, 
Hence not only did Bonaparte find it easy to triumph over the Austrians in Italy, 
but so did every other Commander who defended the Revolutionary cause 
against the Monarchical coalitions of the rest of Europe. 

llth. The blind desire of all the Italian populations to again take rank 

amongst the nations of the earth, and their still blinder belief in the deceitful 
proclamations of the Corsican; through which they were not only induced to 
unite tuemselvyes to Lim to expel the Austrians and destroy the unfriendly 
furces of Ueir respective governments, but even to coutend amongst themselves 
for the privileve of supplying the wants of his armies, and satistying the cupi- 
dity of his officers of all grades, so far as to glory in their own humiliation. 
And Bonaparte, attributing to himself, to his own arm, to his ows genius all 
the happy results of his first campaign in Italy, usurped a reputation that opened 
the wey to new enterprises, which, favored by the blind confidence of France, 
and the stupid admiration of all those who judge from effects, not causes, 
finally put upan his shoulders the Imperial Purple, which afterwards was, as it 
could not be otherwise, the drap mortuaive de son cercueal in drear confine- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding so many accidental opportunities, all independent of bis 

personal ability, what use did ie make of the advantages they gave him? 
What were his extraordinary talents worth to society? But | am writing my 
own life, not that of Napoleon. Otherwise, even pardoning his ambition,since, 
without great ambition great deeds are not achieved, | would prove that the 
nature of bis ambition aud the means he employed to satisfy it, have developed 
in him a rebel to Corsica, his native land, in particular ; a robber and traitor to 
{taly in general; an imbecile romancer in Egypt, the conquest of which, he 
believed, would serve to weaken and overthrow * Perfidious Albion;” a lasting 
scourge to his adopted country, a treacherous usurper im Spain, a faithless in- 
grate in Poland, a turious madmau in Russia, a senseless fugitive from Porto- 
Ferrajo, a desperate gamester at Waterloo; the cruel murderer of six millions 
of his fellow beings ; a religious hypocrite, scorned alike by believers and un- 
believers; a ridiculous Themistocles ou the deck of the Belerophon ; and 
finally a romantic voluntary sacrifice to the vengeance of enemies whom he 
feared. 

His good qnalities were 4 retentive memory, a vivid and rapid coup d’eil, 
much audacity im the exercise of usurped power, prodigious physical indefati- 
gability, secrecy, tact im the choice of servants, punctuality in rewarding their 
services, a Corsican heart. 

His most serions aud fatal errors were, the dilaceration of the Italian terri- 
tory. the unnecessary and base cession of Venice to Austria, the nomination of 
the King of Rome, the appomtment of two absolute Monarchs in Naples, the 
removal of hing Lous from Holland, tie puerile and disastrous expedition to 
Egypt, the useless and cruel sacrifice of the Duke d'Enghien, unquestionably 
more savage than that of the King of Rome in Schoenbrun, and of Louis 
VIL. m the tower of the Temple his revolting divorce ; his humiliating 
blood-alliance with the principal continental enemy of France, Austria; the 
wer in Spain, the invasion of Russia. his little gratitude to foreign allies, the 
impolitic disregard of genus net inferior to his own although less fortunate, 
particularly amongst the Italians who aided him, &c, 


* Fesch, the natural uncie of Bonaparte, born at Ajaccio ia 1763, threw aside hia ec- 
clesiastical robes, followed the army of his nephew into Italy. filliag the lucrative office 
of Commissary General; and, becoming rich, returned to the Church. He was then 
made Archbistop o Lyons and Cardinal ie afterwards went Ambassador to Rome, 
jsnd in 1504 accompanied Pius Vil. to Paris forthe Coronation of nis nephew, who ap- 
pointed lim, the same year, Grand-Almoner of France and Grand Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. ‘n 1806 he was nominated A ch-Chancellor of the Germanic Empire. 
In Isl4,when the Emperor was banished to the Island of Elba, he returned with Ma- 
dame Letizia to Rome. The Eniperor went back to Paris in 1815, and Fesch was rein- 
jstated tn ail his dignities. Whew the battle of Waterloo put an end to the general pil- 
lage that had so long reigned, he returned to Rome, a faithful subject of his Holiness! 

t Alexander Berthier, born in Versailies in 1753, was one of the Frenchmen who 
fougnt for the Independence of the United States of America, with the rank of Major- 
General. He made War against the Vendeans in France, and was Chief of the Staff in 
the armies commanded by Napoleon in Italy, Egypt, Austria, Prussia, Russia and every 
where eise. At the foundation of the Consulate he was Minister of War; afterwards 
Marshal, Vice-Constable of the Empire, Prince of Neufchatel, &c. He was a man of 
jinuch information, great cunning, and of such unbounded ambition, that at the period of 
\the first restoration of Louis XVIII, he attached himself to that Piince. On the retdn 
\of his friend and benefactor to Paris, his brain became troubled, and he precipitated him- 
_|self from a window in the city of Bamberg, and died on the Ist of June, 1815. 
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His Empire lasted as long as the siege of ‘Troy, and disappesred like fog’ 


dispersed by the sun. And truly, that impure reptile known by the Mexicans 
as Santa Anna, is not wrong in comparing himself, iu various respects, to Na 
poleon the Great! 

I conclude. Napoleon, not ou the throne, although guilty of numberless po- 
litical cfimes, might have had some title to admiration under a military aspect : 
seated on the thrune, he became an object of scorn and pity. The poisoned 
atmosphere which surrounds all thrones and all courts, Republics not excepted, 
unmasked him, and discovered the vu!gar-minded man, the slave of base pas- 
sions, the plaything of designing flatterers, the object of dark and mighty in- 


trigues, the ostentatious man, intoxicated with a glory not his own, but which | 


is always attributed by ihe mass tothe majority of the throne, not its occupant 
—to the title of King, and not to the one who beats it. The moral energies 
of man disappear before the dazzliug splendour of supreme power, and the 
bold Lion degenerates into the vain Peacock. Extravagant romantic notions 
then take the place of dispassionate logic : aud the romantic ideas which beset 
General Bonaparte, made the Emperor Napoleon become the prey of the Uni- 
corn. All his life proves that he never was really an extraordinary man, but a 
man extraordinarily favoured by Fortune, without meriling to be so; and even 
unto the tomb did the fickle goddess follow him. Had he ended his days in 
liberty, and amidst the turmoils of private life, the sympathy of lis admirers 
would have limited itself to a beautiful mausoleum aud a few sonnets ;—suc- 
cumbing under the iron hand of a hated foreign oppressur has made him a 
‘Demi-God! The phiivsopher, however, has considered him afier death as he 
had judged him during life 
might have derived from-the French Revolution. Kings, by him created, fol 
lowed his example. ‘The ove given by him to my native land, only knew how 
to oblige his subjects to prefer a native despot to a foreign one ; a despot, bern 
King, toa parveau; a humane despot to a tyrannical oue ; to an unstable and 
timid despot, capable of committing any crime necessary for the consolidation 
of his power, one righ'/ul/y seated ou the throne aud therefore to be supposed 
incapable of a gratuitous abuse of authority ! a. BP. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “* CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—ALTERED FRIENDS. 

The Vicomte de Mortagne was undergoing the ennui of a rather elaborate 
toilette when he was informed that a person who urgently entreated to be ad- 
mitted to his presence was in waiting to deliver a letter. 

* ‘Take it from him, and let me have it.”’ 

** He says he was charged to present it to my lord’s own hand.” 

“Then show him in.” 

The letter was from Carleton, who remembered before the end of his firs! 
stage from Paris that he had contracted an engagement to receive a visitor,and 
who wrote to entreat that De Mortagne would take his place, and explain that 
his absence was unavoidable. ‘The letter contained nothing more except some 
few commissions which he begged his friend to execute. 

There wanted but a few minutes to noon when De Mortagne arrived to 
keep his friend's appointment. Hastily summoning Carletoun's valet whom 
his master had left behind, he gave him directions to inquire of any visitor 
whether he came by appointment, and took his place in his friends library. 
He had not been there many minutes when a visitor was announced.; 

Who is he !” 

** Monsieurdeclines to give his name.”’ 

* Does he come by appointment !” 

“Yes, my lord. He says that he apprised Monsieur of his intention to 
visit him last night.” 

Show him in.” 

The valet retired, and the Rosicrucian, Signor Barbarini entered 

It was a mecting which caused a lively surprise to the Vicomte, and in 
which the Rosicracian seemed to feel something like vexation and disappoint- 
ment. The embarrassment, however, was but of brief duration. De Mor- 


tagne explained, so far as he was able, the delegated duty he had undertaken, | 


and did not refuse to offer his conjectures as to the cause of Carleton’s 
absence. 

“ You call him Carleton,” said the Signor; “‘ was he not initiated under 
another name 

De Mortagne explained, and there was a sort silence: the Signor broke 


He frustrated all the good that the civilized world | 


cretion, the life of luxury in which he had passed his youth, and to obtain the 
credit of devoting his life to the service of the cause on which it had become 
dependent. [he cause was now a most frail and uncertain dependence. Jost 
in Kngland—crushed in Scotland—uot countenanced in France—how little was 
‘to be expected from the strength that could be gathered to its aid in impove- 
ished and semi-barbarous Ireland! De Mortagne separated from the asso- 
ciate of his former years with no enviable sensations—he spoke of the ruin of 
ithe royal cause, but it was the thought of his own overthrow that (like the 
urn in which the ancient actor embraced the ashes of his son,) gave his regret 
its reality. 

Ashe passed im review the depressing sulyects of reflection thus presented 
to him, ty the natural process of his thoughts be adverted to the unlooked for 
estrangement of his ancient friecd trom all topics or feelings of old reunembran- 


ces, Strange thata life sech as he had led should have so obliterated friend- 
slip! Strange tha: superstitious fancies and the solitude in which they star- 


‘ted into being, should rival the incidents and diss:pations of Parisian life in 
‘tueir hardening influence upon the heart! He had no nmght to complain—he 
could not contrast his old friend's indiflerence with hisown constancy of affec- 
tion, but still he thought it strange. Pondering on these comfortless specula- 
‘tions, he returned to lis hotel. where he passed the day alone, and was con- 
\cluding his solitary dinner when anote was broughtto him. ‘The bearer had 
been at Carieton's lodgiogs, and thence, after inquiring, as he was directed, 
at various places where the Vicomte usually resorted, sought him at his home. 
The note ran thus :-— j 

“We have parted, as the denizens of different spiritual woilds must long 
continue to part, in mutual coldness. My share in this I confess and lament— 
‘but Idare not change. My life 1s yet too feeble and ill assured to hold affec- 
tronate intercourse with the dead. Buti do not forget that the death you 
ex'st ip secms life to you—and in yourdife of death | would willingly serve 
you. The messenger [ send istrusty--you may confide in him, and answer 
mm plainness of thought and speech the queston. 1 have commissioned him 
‘o speak for ine.” 

** Who brought this note !” said the Vicomte. 

_ “A monsieur who says your lordship is acquainted with him. 
Ryan. His face is dreadfully marked by a scar.” 

The Messenger. James Ryan, whom in Ireland we introduced to the reader’s 
nol.ice, and whu was the hero of De Mortagne’s tale at Madame de Valmont’s, 
entered His commission wes to ascertain ifthe Vicomte would take charge 
jof certain papers which had been the object of conversation between him and 
Barbarint im the morning, aud would present them to the parties before whom 
‘they were to be laid. De Mortagne understood the purpose of his old asso- 
ciate. He had, himself, been for some time less honoured by the Stuart 
party, and less trusted with their secrets than he had, as he thought, deserved, 
and had not been altogether si!ent on the subject in his morning's conversa- 
tion ~— He felt that the commission now to be confided to him had for its object 
to reinstate him in his fermer position. He gave the answer expected, and 
‘Ryan having had his mission completed, prepared to retire He remained at 
\the pressing invitation of De Mertagne, and took a seat at his table. 


ilis name is 


** You must refresh yourself,’ said the host ; * you have passed the greater 
part of the day ona business that concerned me—give a few moments now to 
'yourself.” : 
| Ryan, as secon as he had yielded to the invi ation, showed that he was not 
|indisposed to profit by it. In other society the freedom and ease of his man- 
‘ner might have made his social position uncertain; bet seen in comparison 
iwith one of the lofty and graceful bearing of the individual in whose presence 
‘ne was now seated, there would be little difficulty in detecting the tone and 
‘breeding of one whose habits were not formed in high society. 


“1 aim happy to see that you do not appear to have suffered by your change 
of life. At the same time | should tell you that you have marred a fairer 
‘prospect than any you are likely torealise. You gave much satisfaction by 
your adrvitness and energy in the police ; and at the time of your mcompre- 
‘hensible disappearance, 1 had obtained a promise of cousiderable promotion for 
\you. 
| “ Youare good, sir, very good. Will youallow me the liberty to ask one 
|question De Mortagne bowed assent. Monsieur de Bertines, or 
lany of his gang, make an ill report of me when | was out of their way—accuse 
|me of any misconduct ?” 

“No: on the contrary, there was an acknowledgment of your merit, and 
regret for the loss of your services.” 


itm “Thanks, sir—thanks ; | wishedno more. More than once I could have 
wa “You think he has set out inquest of the Count O'Moore. Could we reach served myself largely. You would hardly credit the bribes I have refused— 
4 , the person who was the bearer of his letter to you !” not from respect to my employers, or auy power in France, but in honour of 
ye «Yes; | have arranged for all that.” yourrecommendation. You saved my life; you saved me from disgrace. If 
 * The bearer of Carleton’s letter soon gave vp the little information in his {I ever do you or yourrecommendation wrong, may there be no help forme in 
en iz wer to impart ; and, scanty as it was, it sufficed to render the probability my worst extremity. No, sir—you put me into the police, and I did you no 
oy a strong thatthe reute of the youth was for Great Britain or Ireland, where discredit. But forthe matter of promotion’’—here he filled a crystal gob- 


De Mortagne was aware, It had been for some time free for him to pro- 
ceed. 
There was much conversation between the two who 
“ Had been friends in youth” 

but the Rosicrucian did not seem to yield frankly to the influences of old re- 
membrances. He had fought in the cause of Maria Theresa, had been for 
many years a prisoner, and in the solitude of a most dreary captivity became 
an altered being. ‘The visions of his dungeon gloom had put on reality in his 
remembrance of them ; and while perfectly clear and collected in his observa- 
tions on the actual world around him—and proving that he could diseriminate. 


_ glass for the light, and then laid 1 cen th 


Jet with sparkling wine, which he eyed for a moment, using it as a magnifying 
“ That cup of good wine, 
‘sir, | would not forfeit for any advancemPaut that could be given me.” Then 
draining the glass at a long dravght, and smacking his lips as he set it down, 
‘he coutinued—** And ifhis Majesty were to send me wine like that from his 
jown cellars, and to reward me for every day's cajoleries by a night of revelry 
‘with such liquor and jolly companions—may | be cursed if | would take the 
place of the mtendant Lieutenant-General himself to purchase such a merry 
existence. My nature is against it: | was born an enemy to kings and laws, 
‘and | have no more taste for them in France than ever | had in my own old 


BS with much sagacity the true from the seeming and could act with prompti [reland. At first, sir, things were well enough. I was saved from the gal- 
¥ tude and peace o! mind—it was manifest that he had a thorough belief in the leys or the dungeon—things I had no fancy for—-I liked the plots, and 
se possibility of intercommunication between mortal and incorporeal beings, anc |schemes, and adventures ; in short, | liked the life Iled—but f did not at all 
4 indeed a persuasion that he was himself not unfrequently favoured with the like the accounting with Mousicur de Sertines, and the way he gave me my 
1 privilege of such intercourse. It was in such a persuasion he gradually jorders. ‘Then, again, | was a servant of the king. and an enemy of all that 
« warmed intoa freedom in which he disclosed to De Mortagne his prospects as |broke the law. I did not like this—no. It was better than the college, be- i 
i tothe future fortunes of the Stuart cause, the promptings of his own saga- jcause | had more fighting and more feasting.” Here he diversified the nar- 
:. cious mind seeming to come back upon him as though they were the revela lrative by abumper. * But suli 1 was under authority ; and sometimes when 
aa tions of some favouring spirit. : ; i if had to outscheme a poor wretch whom I knew not to have done any thing 
4 As De Mortagne listened to these dark proguostications, bis own spirits idishonourable—and when [knew that man whe schemed to put him up ina 


dupgeon was a tyrant and a scoundrel—little as I have of conscience and feel- 
‘ing, 1 found | had some, and it went against the grain to be ever and always 
quarrelling with them for the sake of the laws. Besides, my pay and appoint- 
of all he possessed, De Mortagne attached himself as an adveuturer to /ments from the king were not half what I could pick ap for doing the very 
the house of Stuart, and offering to its service courage and intelligence, ac- |things I wished to do, and would do but for the respect | bore you”’—another 
complishments and a title, he contrived so to profit by opportunities which) bumper.—* In short, sir, at the end of the second year I could bear it no lon- 
fell in his way, that he was enabled to resume, although with more dis- |ger. If youhad been in Paris I would have done myself the honour to wait 


fell—tell, not because his feelings were engaged in the falling cause. bu 
because his fortunes were implicated in it, and must fall with it. At ap 
early age master of his own possessions, and at an carly age the squanderer 
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on you; but i did not owe any thing elsewhere. I took my pay and gave my me so himself, more than once” “Are not you also the confidant of his 
services—when | ceased to labour, | ceased to draw my pay. Here is all.” —_ difficulties and vexations!’ ‘That is also true.” “And then, when you 

“J only hope all is well. Have you any plan formed forthe future? Your were admitted near him yesterday, did you not remark the change in his con- 
conduct in Ireland, I understand, has given satisfaction. Are you thoroughly duct when he met your look?” “Indeed no: for the thought that I was in 


tired of the part you played in it?” the presence of the King made me tremble so much, and he encouraged me 


“| have consented to return there again; and yet it is not for the love of with so much gooduess, that I soon felt quite at my ease, as usual; he added 
country. I have loved too many things good and bad to retain that passion. at the same time tnat he recalled with pleasure his visits to Jacobdal, when in 
But what was I todo! [ have no wish to lose my life, or to live without en- days past we had chatted together like two friends.” * You see then, Chris- 
joying life—and so I must work. Besides, my lord, | like the kind of work I tine, that I'did not rally you! Charles tas said that he regards you as his 
have todo there. If I have no more of the honorable weakness that men cal! friend, and the friend of the King, is she not all-powerful!” * This is saying 
love of country, I have a passion not weaker or less exciting. I have es much a good deal, Monsieur le Comte ; but now I think of it, one word from me was 
satisfaction in counterplotting an oppressor as another man bas ia doing his sufficient to obtain pardon for Rozen.’’ ‘ You can in the same way obtain any 


country good. In short, ! like my employment in Ireland.” favors which you may choose to solicit.” ‘ Youthinkso!.... Oh! if'it 
“* How have you sped there! [ knew your spirit and exertion ; but had you was so, how happy | should be... . . I would soon find so many things to 
success !”’ demand :—But no, this which you tell me is impossible.” ‘* Do you require a 


* A year ortwo may show. One part of it was easy enough. Where the proof! This very day make trial of your power: you will at the same time 
people hate the laws, there's litt!e trouble in engaging them to conspire against render me a service which will entitle you to my everlasting gratitude.” 
their rulers; and what the rulers can expect, while they neither satisfy the ** Since it is so, | w!! dare all you wish, Monsieur le Come. V ‘hat does it 
people nor put them down, it puzzles my poor brain to comprehend. Stllthey relate to!’ Sparre d.ew a parchment from his pocket :—* This instrument,” 
are a stirring set of fellows, brave aud determined. They hold the country said he, ‘were it sa:ctioned by the royal signature, would realize all my 
with a high hand, and will fight a hard battle to keep it. Your lordship will dreams of happiness and fortune.” ‘And you think that my request will 
find a copy of the Report among the papers | had the honour to present you” suffice to gain the consent of the King to sign it!"’ “1 am certain of it.” 

** You told me, | think, that you had some narrow escapes! ’ |* But yet—will it not need a favorable opportunity!’ “One will not fail to 

“Yes, we were kept a little on the alert. The danger, however, was offer as you sit at ihe table with his majesty.” * Atthe table—me!” “ The 
chiefly when personages of your lordship’s class came amongst us. Poor King desires that you yourseif should do the honors of the entertainment.”’ 
knaves like myself passed free enough: while I could have my share in ca. “ Give itto me then, Monsieur le Comte,” said Christine, taking the parch- 
rousing, and pay my way before me, and never took a life or a purse—nobody mont and placing it im ber bosom, “1 am far from deeming myself possessed of 
took the trouble to suspect me. I thought, when | went over first, 1 wust the influence which you have the goodness to suppose; but you have too 
take to some trade or calling, and purposed to be pedlar, or tinker, or lorse- powerful a right to my gratitude to allow me to hesitate.” ‘Trumpets were 
dealer, or something else that gives a right to be a vagabond ; but I wisreckon- ‘heard in the avenue, they announced the return of the King and his suite. 
ed—my remembrance of poor Ireland was sadly confused—I recovered my Christine, embarrassed with the new ideas which her conversation with Count 
senses when I[ trode on the oid soil, and found that the safest trade | could Sparre had suggested, felt her heart beat with violence: she could scarcely 
take to was that of an idler able to live at my own cust; give an occasioua! summon strength to meet Charles, and when she saw him approach, surrounded 
cup of wine, or bowl of puncli, tothe constable, and propitiate his superior in with his retinue, she was ready to faint. The countenance of the King was 
authority by an offering, when I knew it to be seasonable, from my rod or gun. lardly less agitated than that of Christine; the half whispers and invendoes of 
It is very inconvenient t» suspect the party who is to supply fish or game, fis courtiers had filled his mind with thought, but as this was the first time 
when grea: guests are to sit at table. Sometimes, ina fit of passion, such that such suggestions lad ever had access to hum, and under the head of gal- 
persons may forget themselves, but they soon set matters right again, as | lantry there bed been great defects in his education, he found himself under 
have reason toknow. Things were changed with me when some of the grands |the influence of an unconquerable timidity. which gave to his whole bearing 
came over to mix themselves in the affair, and French gold began to be seen an awkwardness almost ludicrous. More experienced than himself, although 
too often. ‘The Signor Barbvarini, alihongh he ke,t himself as close as man jaesrly of the same age, the young noblemen who accompamed him could 
could do, there was the world and all of work to get athim {ft was to him scarcely repress a smile as they gazed upon them. Charles perceived this, 
I had to wake my reports; aud although 1 did the business as cleverly as ! and in the absence of experience presence of mind came to his aid. He ran to 
could, he made me become a suspected character. The fact was, my lord, Carstive, took ber by the hand, and with a fine look and glance of pride, con- 
there was a notice, I believe, that he was the priuce himself, or somebody else ducted her to the table, where le seated her beside himself. For Charles, 
as great. He is to try another game, | understand, when we go next.” his was the passage of the Rubicon. It is, however, very probable that had 
tLe course consisted creain and houey comb simply, our hero would have 

TING remained satisfied with his victory, but the honey was accompanied by a de- 
AN INCIDENT IN THE OF CHARLES Hungary wine, capable of infusing into the diffident. 
Translated for the Angto Amesican from the Freacirof Moleri, by ©. A. Sherman. Prom time to time drinking in love from the eyes of his beautiful neighbor, and 

{ Coucluded } boldaess irom his glass, which Sparre took care should never be empty, Charles 

Never before had the avenues thro’ the park of Jacobdal been rendered so (did not long hesitate to place himself in fuli harmony with his joyous compa- 
gay and lively, with laughter and conversation, as now by the preseat joyous «i-us. The conversation, sedate enough in its commencement, grew anunated, 
hunters. Count Sparre nad selected, to accompany the King, the most youth- Yecsme clamorous, and there was very soon heard, amidst bursts of langhter, a 
ful and reckless peers of the court. Etiquette was completely discarded, and colling fire ef yesis and witticisms which would have caused a blush on the 
each one frolicked and caracoled about at his pleasure: it was to speak the cheek of a Court dame, but at which the imnocent Christine laughed like the 
truth, much less like a hunting party than a wild aud nuisy collection of schug! others, without troubling herself to discover point and application. A moment 
boys in vacation carrying on their sports beyond the observetion and without at iongth ensued when, yielding to the effect of the double fire which clasped 
the notice of the keen eye of the preceptor, Charles himself had thrown aside bis braio, Charles exclaimed with enthusiasin—* No, I could never have be- 
the mask of severity which ordinarily shaded his countenance : he united, with jreved it possible that happiness could exist such as | have this day tasted. It 
all the fire of his age, in all the jokes and pranks of his gay companions. Ali ‘is to thee, Christine, that 1 owe this kuowledge! What can I give thee in 
Janghed, talked, and ali made merry ou the late events: they blessed the return !—Speak, ask of me what thou wilt’ Count Sparre gave Christine a 
happy revolution which had substituted a young and amiable monarch tor an look of imtelligeuce. She drew the psrchiment from her bosom and placed it 
old and stupid regent: they felicitated themse ves upou having finally escaped belore Charles: “Sign it Sue; this is the only favor that I ask from your 
the tedium of a court 1m which ail was formal and methodical as she who pre- )Majesty.”” * What is this!’ said Charles. God help me, my lovely one ; art 
sided over it : the spring tise of love sud pleasure had again appeared. ‘The thou already chen engaged in deep polities. . . . . See, Messieurs, this con- 
oceasion, naturally enough, introduced co.versation relative iv tie youag girl jcerus uo less a matter than the siguing a treaty of peace with Denmark.” “ A 
who had figured so strangely in the soleainity of the previous day: that which jtreaty of peace,” exclaimed the guests, whose reason was quite as much 
chiefly heightened the grace and beauty of Cliristine was, the exceeding shaken as that of the King: ‘it is the luspication ol Heaven. Sign, Sire. No 
purity of her countenance : her smile so ailuble, her expression so sweet, that peace, no pleasure—wo peace, no love—peace is the supreme good—let us 
one would almost expect that in lier presence a sceptre of iron would imstantly |drink to peace!" And f wil drink with you, Messieurs,”’ said Charles, rais- 
be transformed into one of roses Ailusioas, at lengih, became so pointed and une lus giass. ‘ Come, pour out, Christine :—to the union of Denmark and 
so frequent, that Charles wo longer being wble to mistake them, attempted at Sweden!’ After Cis toast Charles sat down, not without reeling a little : his 
tirst, from a feeling of fransness, to dissipate ay error which bad a tendency to tiand met tater Sparre, who presented lun with a pen. He signed the 
impugn the fair fame of his protege. But they refused to believe bim, and parchment, aud securned tt to Christine, Scarcely had a few moments passed 
attributed his disavowals to shame and false modesty ‘'o encourage him they jwhon Sparre, with joy, folded the treaty on the leaves of lis port folio. Pos- 
shewed hin the examples of all the monarchs of Europe: they even weut so sessed of this ireasuse, so long coveted, le hastened to depan, as if he had 
far as to cite the precedent, though rather antiqual ed, of his cousin the King of feared that the King, enlightened by a glimpse of reason, would reclanm it; 
France : finally, they carried ithe matter so far that the imagination of Charles aud lis example having been almost immediate ly tullowed by the other noble- 
was kindled and his self-love made hin desirous of permutting supposition to ies, Charles remained alone with Christine, 
pass for reality ; he allowed thei, by his silence, to believe ali true which they, ‘The Count directed his course towards the hall of entrance where the hunte- 
pleased. Seeing then, on ail sides, everything apparently combaung to rende: mea, valets aud guards were stationed. On the same justant an old man, dis- 
the success of his project certain, Sparre gradually slackewed the pace of his jwounting from his horse approached the hall and euquired with angiety where 
horse, and when he judged that the hunters were buried in the depths of the jue could Gud the king. It was the Councillor Piper, the same man whose ine 
park, and could no longer perceive him, lie turned viidle and followed at ful! jterruption in the eveaing notwithstanding the patriotisin which had inspired it, 
gallop the avenue which led to the Chateau. had obtained so little suecess. ‘The ex-governor of Charles bore upon his 

Christine had given a last glance at the preparations ready to gratify the countenance all the indicatious of violent uritation and which seemed to ine 
taste of the King. when the Cuunt entered. She ran to meet him with eager- crease yet more, upon mecting Sparre : nevertheless, aller a moment's hesitation 
ness :—"* Ah! Monseigneur, I am so delighted to see you. Yesterday you did jas if seeking to overcome a lively sentuaeut of repuguance, he approached the 
not give me tine to thank you: seffer me to day to tender my acknowledg- mivister and in atone which he laboured to render calm, said to him, ** It is 
ments... . .” “Speak no more of it, Christine,—of the slight service which perhaps ahappy chance M. le Comte wluch caused us to meet before | had pro- 
chance gave me the pleasure of rendering you. A much more iinportant mat- jceeded further. * Excuse me Monsieur le Councillor, | am m haste... . 
ter needs our attention tu-day, and in which our characters will be changed, for ‘* 1 have few words to say and they are of so deep an iaport that you can ac- 
I shall be the suppliant and you the protectress, if you will grant me the favor.”, cord me a single moment,”” * To what then do they relate!’ “ To your ho- 
“TfL will! . . . . But this is pleasantry, M. le Comte. . . . To be useful to nour, M. le Comte.” “* Tomy honour.” * Pardon me if, in my rude frankness, 
a great Lord like you; how can this be m the power of a poor girl like Chris- [ proceed at once to the point: you have secret intelligence with the court of 
tine?” * The power of Christine will have no limits except such as her own Denmark.” ‘“ Monsieur!" “| know it: and you are imposing upon the ung 
will imposes.” “ You wish to amuse yourself with my simplicity ; frankly, derstanding of the hing in order to incline him to peace.” “1 reply to you 
Monsieur, is this not so?” ‘* May heavew preserve me from any such thought; without the least passion or excitement that if 1 have laboured to procure this 
but reflect a little, Caristine, and recall your ideas. When Charles, before he |result, it is obedience to my personal conv.ction, and that I do not feel myself 
assumed the reins of government, visited Jacobdal in search of amusement, obliged to render a reason for my opinion to any one.’’ * Reflect M. !e Comte, 
was it always the pieasure of the chace which led him out of preference to- there isyet time. For the last time [| propose to you to unite frankly with 
wards your residence? Was it not rather the happiness of meeting her who, myself in the interest of our country. . . . Oh ! beware of a refusal. Do not 
had shared his earliest enjoyments!” ‘ Oh! that i cannot deny ; he has told, forget that one day soffices to overturn the best matured projects and inost sub- 
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stantial fortunes.’’ Sparre motioned toa valet te approach, then drew the 
treaty from his portfolio which he had for amoment unfolded before eyes of 
Piper. *“M. le Councillor, bebold my reply . . . Sunden’ coutinued he, ad- 
dressing the valet, “to horse, and before the lapse of an hour let these de- 
spatches be in the hands of the ambassador of Denmark.’ ‘Then, after a pro- 
found salute accompanied by an ironical smile, he left Piper, who remained 
motionless, overwhelmed with inexpressible amazement. But wrath and in- 
dignation soon awoke the Councillor from his stupor ; he followed the retreat- 
ing minister with alook of thunder and cried out in a voice which echoed 
through the hall, * Go wretch ; go bear to our enemies the disbonour of Swed- 
den: thou at least shalt never gather the fruits’ This exclamation made a 
young guardsman tremble, who chauced to be standing alone in a corner of the 

all absorbed im reflections which, by the sadness of his countenance, one would 
judge were of a gloomy character, and who had not lost a word of the conver- 
sation between the two statesmen. Piper did not observe this, nor the preci- 
pitation with which the young guardsman seized his arms avd bounded out o! 
the chateau. With his uind too much occupied to heed what passed around 
him he walked rapidly towards the saloon m which was the King. At the tio- 
ment when all the gentlemen attached to the suite of Charles rose trom the 


table to retire, Ciristine rose also : but ignorant whether propriety demanded | 
that she should go or remain, she hesitated which to do, when Charles, taking: 
her hand compelled her to sit down near lim. * Dost thou wish to leave we | 


alone here, Christine ; art thou fearful of a conversation tetc-a-tete wilh me.” 


“Oh! no Sire... . it isnot the first time besides... . . And now I re- 
collect... . . you told me yesterday that when you came bere, we should 
talk of our old frieveship . . . With all this company here this was impossible.” 


“ Thou art right : but at present there are no troublesome people to hear us.” 
* Ob ! uo, we can now converse quite atour ease.” ‘1 can now open 
to thee my heart.” And if you are in pain friendship will consvle you." 
** Friendship—always frieudship that is a very Uresome and significant 


phrase Christive,” said Charles raising and fixing upon her his flashing eyes. 


* Good heaven ; what is the matter Sire? how you gaze at me ! you frighten 
me !” Thinkest thou then that J, can content myse!f with the cold feeling 
of friendship ; Is there then nought but indifference in thy heart; ‘There ts 
love in mine Christine, love for thee, aud it is thy love I seck.’? All that had 


been said during the repast was recalled to the mind of Christine and she now 


understood it. Blushing with shame and mdignation she attempted to escape, | 


but Charles detained her. * Oh! leave me,” cried she disengaging lersell ; 
** you have cruelly deceived me, | conjure you leave me, let me go.’ ** No, 
thou shalt not escape me.” * Jf you approach a step nearer, Sire, Iwill call 
for help.” “ No one here will dare to hear thee.” He again seized the hand 
of Christine : but she withdrawing it with all ber force, raised it, and a slap 
readily applied, fell upon the royal cheek. [t was at this instant that Council: 
lor Piper appeared. Charies had turned pale at the energetic moveuient of 
Christine, and his first emotion was one of wrath, but at tle unexpected sight 
of this austere man, before whom. more than any one, he feared to have oc- 
casion to blush, the fames of wine were completely dissipated : he paused, 
overcome with embarrassment and bent his face in shame. ‘ [ ask pardon,’ 
said Piper coldly, ‘* [ sought here the King of Sweden.” He turned towards 
the door as if to depart. Stop, Monsieur le Councillor,” exclaimed Charles : 
* your pupil has not yet forgotten your lessons : he thanks you for this which 
you have just given him ; and now, what do you wish! Speak, it is the King 
who listens.” Fiper unfolded an unsealed letter which he held in his band 
and presented it to the King without uttering aword. ‘The letter bore this in- 
scription, “* To his Excellence . . . . . prime minister of the King of Den. 
merk : confidential" ‘jt is the hand of the Ambassador How came you 
in possession of this paper,” demanded Charles with surprise! ‘ My suspi- 
cions were awakened,” replied Piper, ‘ and it is no more difficult to purchase 
a courier than a minister. Read Sire.” The letter was thus conceived, * Ex- 
cellence.—Our affairs begin to take a favourable turn, every thing tends to en- 
courage me in the belief that we shall succeed ip lulling the young Swedists 
lion to sleep. Already Count Sparre, impatient to gain the earldom of Del- 
minhorst has succeeded in causing ideas of love to enter the head of Charles 
XII. and thanks to this powerful auxiliary I shall send you I trust, ere long 
otlicial news of the Treaty which in limiting the power of Sweden will con-| 
solidate the glory and prosperity of Denmark.’’ Charles could read no more : 
he was suffocated with wrath, his lips quivered, his countenance became red. 
and pale by turns, his hands crushed the letter with violence. After the 
first paroxysm he was perfectly overwhelmed with grief and fell into a chair in 
utter despair. ‘“ It is too Jate M. Piper, itis too late. I have signed it.’” 
« That is true, Sire,” said a young guardsman who had halted on the threshold 
of the saloon, his uniform in disorder, his brow covered with sweat and holding 
in his hand a portfolio : * but you yet have the power to recall your signature ; 
behold it.””. This guardsman was Rozen. * Advance,” said Piper quickly 
“+ Is it true,” exclaimed Charles seizing the portfolio. ‘ Yes,’’ he coutinued 
in a voice deeply shaken, ** this is it, behold it, this infamous treaty ; and my 
name is at the bottom of this compound of cowardice and villainy. Ob! what 
a lesson, what a lesson.” “ And how didst thou get this document into thy. 
hands,” demanded the Councillor of Rozen. ‘ Nothing more simple my 
Lord : I overheard your conversation with Count Sparre : it was not difficult 
overtakes his messenger, and my sabre did the rest.” 

Christine perceived that the band of the young guardsman was enveloped in 
a handkerchief: she ran tohim hastily : * Thou art wounded Rozen!”’ But he. 


turned away his head without deigning toreply. ‘* Rozen,” said the king, “thy | 


action was a noble one : I would recompense thee in an equally noble mauner.’ 
“It is not necessary, Sire, you owe me nothing.” Charles regarded him with 


nothing for the King,” said Rozen. ‘He who serves Sweden, serves me,” 
replied Charles, “I wish I knew what recompense thou desirest.”’ * A simple 
one, Sire, permit me to leave the service.” ‘Art thou dreaming!” “ Two 
things Sire, made me a soldier: my love for the King, and a hope to gain a 
dowry fur my betrothed, with my sword: to day I have no betrothed, and it Is 
the King who has torn her from ine.” Rozen spoke ina stifled voice : his eyes’ 
were filled with tears, which he vainly attemptedto retain. ‘* Those who have 


never ceased to be worthy of thee.” if this were so! .. . . but no, | 
have heard so plainly . . . . Valets, guards, and nobles : they all agreed, and’ 
their cruel jests have rested here upon my heart, like a weight, which suffocates 
me, it will kili me.” But my word, mine, thou wilt believe it?” said Cliris- 
tine. “Thy word! ... . heretofore, even until to day, 1 should have es- 
teemed myself guilty of sacrilege, had I not had faith in thee . . . . thy word, 
Christine! . . . . oh! look at the King, behold him blush, and cast down his 
eyes . . . . and tell me, can] believe thee?” Charles advanced one step’ 


[There is here but oue guilty. that is myself. In oue fatal moment of intoxi- 
cation, [have succceded at ouce, in compromising the mterests of my Country, 
oflending virtue, and betraying friendship. But I will surround Sweden with 
‘so much glory, and Christine with so much respect, that I will compel both to 
forget my fault. For thyself, Rozen, what dost thou wish," said Charles ex- 
‘tending his hand: ** Do not finish, Sire,” exclaimed Rozen, overcome with 
emotion: “and then, Christine, pardon me for having doubted you.” An hour 
lafter this scene, and in the same ball where it had taken place, Charles XI, 
‘surrounded by all the nobles of bis suite, with the exception of Count Sparre, 
‘pronounced, in the midst of a respectful silence, the following words: “ Mes- 
sieurs, we how return to Stockholm, from whence we shall almost immediately, 
depart to open our first campaign. | trust you will all bear yourselves bravely 
‘and ** Vive Dieu.” I hope to set you an example. But before entering upon 
the career which I] intend to pursue, and in order to commence it worthily, I 
jhere declare that from this moment, I forever renounce, women who govern 


"us, and wine which destroys our reason: hereafter my mistress shall be glory, 


and Twill know no other mtoxication than that produced by the fumes of the 


Miss MARTIN'S ST. ETLENNE, 
The subject of this tiction is the civil war in La Vendée, the most romantic 
‘and not the least sanguinary phase of the great French Revolution. ‘The scene 
of the principal incidents is lad m St. Haenne, ene of the beautiful vallies of 
ithe Pays de Bocage, the seat of the ancient family of Larochenoire, the seig- 
‘neurs of the district; and the story opens at the commencement of the insur- 
jrectionary struggles of the Vendéans against Republicantyranny. The Baron 
De Larochenoire organizes and leads a band of peasantry from St. Etienne and 


* ithe surrounding country, aud fights with them uuder Cathelineau, Larochejac- 


quelin, and the other Vendean chiefs ; while his only son, Romain, and Fonta- 
lnier, a young Corsican, the accepted lover of his only daughter Ida, are come 
vades in the ranks of the Republican troops that occupy the village. Jt might 
naturally be supposed from this that a difference of political opinion so strong 
‘las to lead to such a result would be the chief source of emotion in the domestic 
‘interest of the story: but itisnot so. Father and sen, far from being estranged, 
'!do not even recoguize the point on which they tacitly agree to differ; and mo- 
ther and daughter quietly resign themselves to what seeins inevitable, without 
‘even entreaty or remonstrance : the Baroness only exclaiming. * This is horri- 
ible!" when she sees her husband and son in hostile array against each other 
withm sight of therrown home. he dread of Revolutionary agents and tri- 
jbunals, aud the horrors of civil war, are, of course, mgredients m the cup of 
‘sorrow prepared for the doumed house of Larochenoire ; but the sufferings 
lcaused by certain love passages surpass in intensity and promiuence,all other 
pains in this chapter of calamities. And, what is worse, the causes of the 
misery appear insuflicient ; it is almost gratuitous. Romain is enamoured of 
‘Marie, the sister of Fontanier ; who, doubting her lover's sincerity, had obeyed 
her father’s injunction to take the veil: when the convents are broken up by 


° ithe Revolution, Marie ficds refuge with the old Abbess at the chateau of St. 


‘Etienne: daily witness to Romaiu’s devotion to her, and meeting in his mother 
jand sister advocates of his cause, she fee!s strongly impelled to break the vows, 
jfrom whose observance ihe law has already released her ; but she will not hear 
of applying for a dispensation, though at last when it does arrive she avails her- 
iselt of it, nothing loth. Fontanier s rival suitor for the hand of Ida, the Mar- 
iquis De Pomenars—a proud, courtly voluptuary—soon ceases to torment him 
land the lady, forthe Baroness herself becomes the object of his lawless pas- 
ision: which intolerable outrage, strange to say, the brave Baron takes very 
philosophically. 

Miss Martin has the art of narrating circumstances and depicting scenes and 
persons so effectively, that her three volumes will find many readers. The 
icharacters on their first introduction are so nicely discriminated that one is led 
[to form expectatious which are not realized. ‘The knowledge of life and human 
juature incidentally shown, coupied with good seuse, fine tact, felicitous power 
uf comparison, and a style dis'inguished by force and point a> well as fluent 
elegance, produce a favourable impression of Miss Martin's ability as a writer. 
In dealing with subjects more within her own experience than this we should 
augur great things of the authoress. Our only knowledge of her is derived 
from the present work ; in which, dedicating it to Miss Edgeworth, she claims 
ito be known as “ Maria Edgeworth's friend."’ 
| Asan example of Miss Martin's discrimination of character, here is the por- 
trait of 


A COURTLY VOLUPTUARY. 
| “Is De Pomenars as clever as he is considered !” 
| “To the full,” said Madame De Larochenoire ; ** he possesses far more ta- 
\lents than [ allotted to him in the ideal | had formed of him. I expected t 
«meet a man whose principal strength lay in brilliant persiflage, directed to the 
surface of things: he is all this, but he is something more besides. He gives 
proof of a clear foresight into every coming event, public or private; a vast 
range of mind, and immense stores of knowledge, which he mast have received 
intuitively, for he evidently is one who never toiled for any purpose. His man- 
ner is very fascinating; I have never met one of more perfect ton.” 

“ He is a dangerous subject,” said Romain; “he seems to have turned all 
your heads. He came, he saw, he conquered !” 

‘*:Not in the least,’ replied the Baroness. ‘I allowed him all his advan- 
tages: I say he isclever and agreeable; but I have not said that he is one 


‘whom I could calla loveable person. ‘There is a want of true nobility in his 
‘thoughts, of pervading houour and sincerity, even when he is trying to appear 


astonishment. ‘I have done my duty towards my Country, I have donel|most generous ; and there is also a want of earnestness in everything he says 


‘or does, which is fatal to his hopes of exciting interest.” 
' « You have hit off bis portrait admirably,” said the Baron, joining in the 
conversation ; ‘* but, Romain, there is more behind which my wife has not ob- 
lserved: of course he masks in her presence ; for what woman ever yet was 
‘allowed to see a man’s character in its everyday coat! Jn onr téte-a-téte rides 
he betrays, or rather he displays boastfully, his proficiency of the ethics of the 
sensualist ; nothing is worth a thought except so far as it conduces to the plea- 
sure of the moment. Love, women. war, glory. poetry, music, wine, and 
‘opium, are all placed on ihe same level—looked upon merely in the light of 
stimulating drugs in his mental pharmacopeeia. Some of them suit the taste 
of one nan, the other that of another mau. His doctrine is the most refined 
quintessence of profligacy !"’ 

“Refined quintessence!" exclaimed the young chevalier, repeating the 
words with an expression of disgust. 

“The words may be applied to poisons as well as perfumes,” said the Ba- 
ron: “he is the most anomalous being | ever fell in with. With all his fine 


towards Rozen; “ yes, brother thou canst, ] swear it to thee upon my — he has no strength of purpose, beyond the short-lived, headlong deter- 
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while his passion lasts. The energy with which he combats obstacles during, 


the reign of his momentary passions, would, if applied to proper objects m | 


moderate measure, render him a great man, in these days, when every circum | 
stance invites men of talent to action. His levity spoils all.” 

“T think I understand De Pomenars,” said Romain : “ his character acquires. 
a transitory firmness froin the impulse of his passions. It reminds me of the 
pillars of sand which I have seen in Egypt : they move on, compact, solid, de-. 
structive to all before them, while urged by the blast of the storm ; but the 


calm is fatal to them; the moment the wind ceases, they fall to the earth, in | 


poor, powerless atoms of dust.” 
Miss Martin's mode of presenting historical facts aud persons may be inferred, 
from this picture of 

CARRIER'S REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL. 

At a table which was still covered with the remains of the supper, and with 
wine-bottles, Carrier sat with Colonel! Soret and his other guests, a few officers. 
of the compagnie, and two or three members of the Revolutionary Commission, 
which sat under his presidency to try the Vendéans and Federalists of Nantes | 
One of these friends of the sanguinary Proconsul was that same Pinard, who, 
when twelve months afterwards they were about to expiate on the same scaffold. 
the crimes they had together committed, turned upon Carrier with the ferocity! 
of a tiger and attempted to assassinate him. 


mination to win whatever may be his object at the moment, and this lasts only“ Beware ! 


'” said Carner savagely , “ beware ! eveu from you, mad wretch, 
| will uot bear such words : remember what you are, and what I am.” 
“| kuow it weil,” she exclaimed, hurried on by the ungovernable fury of 


her temper, naturally violent, and now roused by every goading passion : 


| would that J could forget it !—no, I cannot forgat, in time or in eternity, if 


ithere be indeed that dreadful eternity. | know what we are : you are Carrier, 
and J am yaur slave—I am the wretch who was so base as to purchase life by 
enduring your Joathsome love, bofore iny husband's blood, shed by you, was 
well dried on the guillotine,” 

The following ebsci vation ts striking from its justuess, uicety, and aptness of 
expressiou. 
HOLLOW GAYETY 

The company had each their own cares; but they were firmly resolved to 
conceal them, and therefore most brilliantly gay. They distrusted each other 
and therefore were most attentive to maintaina mutual courtesy. They pus- 
sessed no feeling or interest incommon, and therefore they kept themselves 
carefuliy within neutral ground im the conversation, avoiding. with intuitive 
tact, every topic likely to wound, shunning discussion lest it should call up 
thoughts too deep. 

It was a delfritful society had there been any one present to enjoy it. 
Their conversation was the more rapid, the more graceful, the more airy and 
light, from the conscivusness, present to each and all, that they were on a 
most unsound footing ; like the skater who dares not pause when he finds him- 


ai — looked steadily round from one tothe other. Carrier was mid- seif on thin cracking ice, and therefore darts on more lightly, and, as it ap- 
e aged ; in person he was tall and large; his features were coarse and harsh pears to the unlearned spectators, more gayly. 


by nature, and rendered still more repulsive by the habitual knitting of his = 
shaggy eyebrows and by the deep lines marked by violent passions aud by the AINSWORTH’S TRAVELS IN THE TRACK OF THE 
TEN THOUSAND. 


unrestrained ebullitions of an almost insane rage which belonged to his temper | 
A physiognomist might have discovered indications of a disposition to vicious 
self-indulgence in his full thick lips; a tendency which was further proved by Beyond the geographical knowledge, and the account of the Persian empire 
the bloated appearance of his figure, and by the inflamed flush constantly on it enabled Xenophon te exhibit to the ancient world, the expedition of Cyrus 
his face. differed but little from any other internal commotion excited by ambitious sa- 
At the moment when Larochenoire came into his presence, the unsteady traps in Persia. The retreat of the Ten Thousand had larger effects. Their 
twinkling of his eyes, together with his thick hurried speech, betrayed that he successful deiiance of whole power of the “ great King” first opened the 
was verging on a state of intoxication. The cluse oppressive atmosphere of eyes of the Greeks to the real weakness uf that mighty-looking empire, and 
the room, laden with the fumes of wine, told of the excesses of their carouse. paved the way for the conquest of Alexander. In a military point of view, 
The prisoner !ooked at him for an instant, and then, as his eyes turned from the retreat still remaius an unexampled instance of military skill and political 
him, they rested, fixed in amazement, on the person who sat near him. ‘That sagacity, or rather of philosophical comprehension applied on the spur of the 
person was a woman of rare beauty ; and awful as the hour was. Larochenoire moment to one of the most arduous tasksof life. The successful retreat of 
could not avert his gaze from her whom he had known in far diflerent scenes. these ancient soldiers, forse long a distance, through unknown and very diffi- 
in other days She was beautiful, save that her form was too luxuriously full: cult countries, first in the face of an innumerable army and then surrounded by 
she was beautiful, put her brow wore a bold, defying air; on her cheek a red hordes of barbariaus, offers a striking contrast to the British disasters in Cabul. 
feverish hue had usurped the place of the pure blush of matron modesty, and It is true that the modern army was more encumbered by followers than the an- 


an unnatural wild-fire glittered in her eyes. Altogether her beauty was that 
dark, appalling beauty with which a demon might array himself to tempt a soul 
to damnation. Her dress was of the most classic Grecian shape ; her neck, 
her shoulders, her arms were bare, except where veiled by her loose hair. 

She had been laughing loudly with one of the guests ; but while L.arochenoire 
jooked on her, she turned towards him; their eyes met—slowly, fearfully, re-, 
cognition grew into hers. She shrunk, and yet she could not turn from him— 
she seemed fascinated. 

“ Caroline D'Aumont,” he exclaimed, with loathing and scorn in his voice, 
—* Do I meet you here ?” 

The description of the scene which we have given occupies much time ; 
rochenoire saw it all m one instantaneous glance; his recognition of Madame 
D' Aumont and his involuntary exclamation passed before the terrible Procon- 
sul set down the glass which he had put to his lips as the dauntless captive 
entered. 

** Brigand, you die to morrow,” said Carrier. 

His prisoner remained coldly silent, and he added—* Do you hear! 
dean, you die—to-morrow you die.” 

** Death comes slower than I expected,” replied Larochenoire, turning as if 
to leave the hall with the otlicer of the guard who had conducted him thither | 

“Stay,” cried Carrier: ‘as the representative of the Convention which 
governs the greatest nation of the world, I deem it well to temper judgment. 
with mercy—if you will merit my clemency by deserving services, [ will grant 
you your life.” 

‘**On what terms said Larochenoire. 

“* They shall be more favourable than you have any right to expect,” replied) 
Carrier: “that you should accept a commission in a regimeut of the line, now, 
employed again-t the insurgents of the Marais under Charrette.” 


La- 


Ven-, 


* You mean, that I should bring to your service the knowledge of the coun-, 
try and of our chief's positions which | acquired in the ranks of La Vendee ?) 
You mean to tempt me to betray the brave Charrette.” 

So alone can you redeem your errors,’’ returned Carrier; who in his drunken 
self-conceit already considered as certein his triumph over the honour of the, 
Veudean chief. 

‘No man but you would dare to propose such dishonour toa soldier. I wil! 
die !” replied Larochenoire. 

“* Die, then, in your obstinacy!” said Carrier. 

Turning his head, he was about to order the officer to retire wirh the doomed 
chief. when he was interrupted by Caroline [)’Aumont. Sho had listened 
with a cheek which every moment grew more white to every word of the short! 
dialogue between the judge and the captive. Once she half rose from her 
chair, and was about to speak; but the words were choked inher swelling, 
throat. She seized a goblet, filled it to the brim with champagne, and drained | 
itata draught. In amomentthe flame ‘spread again over her cheek, her) 
eyes flashed wildly, and she laid her hand on Carrier’s shoulder, and with a. 
forced smile of blandishmnent whispered—“ Pardon him for my sake. He is, 
my cousin. Say you will spare him.” 

‘It is impossible,” replied Carrier, pushing away the dimpled hand from its, 
hold, but not roughly, for brutal as he was he could not be insensible to the, 
attraction of her allurements. ‘‘ Your cousin must. bear the fate he chooses.” 

“You must pardon him.,’ she repeated, again seizing her tyrant’s hand ; 
and then, forgetting everything in the eagerness of her prayer, she cried. 
“You must not, you shall not murder him.” 

Carrier’s ferocious temper was roused by this un; guarded ward, anda certain 
vague jealousy caused by her evident interest in L arochenoire, stung him : he 
oom her from him with an oath, saying, “* Hense, to your own chamber! 

e, you” 
hatever opprobrious name he might have gi ven her was checked by his 
amazement. She sprang up, and striking her «:lenched hands with maniac 
violence on her bosom, she shrieked, rather than _ Said, “ This—-this from you 


cient ; but the distance to be traversed was very much less, the road sak 
fectly well known, the cold not much if any greater than that experienced by 
the Greeks on the uplands of Armenia, and the snow apparently not so loose ; 


whilst in parity of numbers, superiority of arms, and time for preparation, the 


advantage was allon the side of the British. 

' Jtas also probable that to a competent military mind the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand would present those essential principles of Oriental war that are in- 
dependent of the mechanical character of arms, materiel, and modes of disci- 
pine. The principles of conducting a retreat, laid down by “ the Duke” in 
his celebrated criticism on Monson’s disasters, which have received the loud 
panegyrics of Sir Robert Peel and Sur Charles Napier, seem really to have 
been discovered by the leaders of the Greeks. The formation of a body of 
light armed troops to altack the advance of Tissaphernes pressing on their rear, 
and the bold maneuvre of the Grecian generals in leaving their camp with 
only a guard, and marching to at/ack Teribazus in the position whence he in- 


_cended to stop their advance through the detile below, appear to embody the 


canon of the moderu warrior. 

The celebrity of this expedition—arising, rerhaps, after all, as much from 
the narrative of Xenophon as from its intrinsic importance—has directed the 
attention of the learned to its exact route, and been the theme of many elabo- 
rate disquisitions ; which, however, have still left points to dispute. This un- 
‘certainty arises in part from the general or rather the non-geographical manner 
‘in which Xenophon mentioned piaces, and in part from the changes that more 
‘than two thousand years have induced. Another source of difficulty has arisen 
from the barbarous character of the countries, which till very lately have been 
all but closed against travellers ; whilst the scientific geographers, who under- 
took to trace the march, got their knowledge at second-tiand, and could not pro- 
fit by those graphic descriptions of local traits which they would have recog- 


‘nized on the spot. 


This great advantage las been possessed by Mr. Ainsworth, to a consider- 

able extent in his capacity as surgeon to the Euphrates Surveying Expedition, 
and subsequently as a traveller engaged by the Geographical society. He not 
only traversed much of the route of the Greeks, but sometimes under sunilar 
circumstances. On one occasion, Mr. Ainsworth says, * the illustrator was, by 
acurious eccident, left by the Eupbrates steamer on this very portion of the 
‘river, and on the same side as the Perso-Greek army, and he had to walk a day 
and a night across these inhospitable regions ; so that he can speak feelingly 
lof the difficulties the Greeks had to encounter” : and he had some kindred ex- 
perience among the highlands of their retreat. However, let the author state 
his own advantages. 
_ “ The present illustrator of the Anabasis [says Mr. Ainsworth in his preface) 
has by accident enjoyed advantages possessed by no other person, of follow- 
ing at intervals the whole line of this celebrated Expedition, from the plain 
lof Caystrus and the Cilician gates, through Syria, down the Euphrates, to the 
field of Cunaxa ; and of again travelling in the line of the still more memor- 
‘able retreat across the plains of Babylonia and Media by Larissa and Mes-Pyle 
‘and thence through the well-defended passes of the Tigris and Kurdistan, to the 
‘cold elevated uplands of Armenia, which were the scene of so many disasters 
and so much suffering to the Greeks. ‘Then, again, from Trebizond Westward 
‘he has visited on various parts of the coast of Asia Minor localities to which an 
interest is given by the notices of the Athenian historian, independent of their 
‘own importance as ancient sites or colonies ; and where he has not been per- 
sonally on that part of the route, as well as in the localities of the first assem- 
bling the troops under Cyrus, the researches of W. J. Hamilton, Pococke, Arun- 
del, and others, fully fill up the slight deficiencies which might otherwise occur. 
‘Indeed, out of a journey evalued by the historian at three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five miles altogether, there is not above six hundred miles that 
the illustrator has uot personally explored.” 

Thus informed, with the Anadasis in hand and the various commentators by 
his side, Mr. Ainsworth has set himself to trace the track of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, from the first assemblage of the adventurous mercenaries at Sardis, 


—from you-oh ! I am bitterly punished.” 
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till their great commander finally took leave of them, or rather of those who unmixed with water, and exceeding pleasant to tho:e who used it. This de- 
still remained under his orders, at Pergamus. The plan which our author has scription of a village on the Armenian uplands applies itself to many that [ 
followed is, first of all to abridge the Anabasis, noting the marches as Xeno- visited in the present day The descent by we'ls is now rare, but is still to be 
phon has recorded them, and then endeavouring to fix their course and the posi- met with; but in exposed and elevated situations the houses are uniformly 
tion of places. In this task he brings his own living knowledge to bear upon semi-subterraneous, and entered by as small an aperture as possible, to prevent 
the subject ; showing, where he differs froin his predecessors. especially with the cold getting in. Whatever is the kind of cottage used, cows, sheep. goats, 
the greatest, Rennel! and D’Anville, the reasons for his difference, and the, and fowls, participate with the family in the warmth and protection thereof. 
robable sources of their mistakes, mostly originating in deficient actual kuow-'|The summer is indeed occupied, im these inhospitable uplands, in laying in 
edge. Mr. Ainsworth also mentions any doubts he himself entertains as to the stores of fuel and provender for the winter; and corn and vegetables are found 
position of particular places, or us to the general route ; the last uncertainty in them in abundance, but the barley wine I never met with; and time has en- 
chiefly obtaining among the mountain-districts of Armenia and Georgia. which tailed a new evil, thst in many places the wandering Kurds force themselves 
he has nottraversed. ‘The final results are brought together ina tabular view upon the sedentary Armenians, to pass the winter by their scanty fires. 
of the march of the Expedition, exhibiting the places sought to be wWentified, © 
and the authorities on which the identity rests, together with an account of the MR. WHITE’S THREE YEARS IN 
distances. A map accompanies the volume, and will be found a useful addi- Seng CONSTANTINOPI E 


tion to the geography ot the Anahasis. 
Ina Neer at a aim at fixing the position of a succession of places by minute Mr. White, we believe, is the editor of Swinburne’s Letters, the author of 


topographical details, and where the writer's primary purpose has tobe extend- an account of the Belgian Revolution, and. if vot a diplomatist himself, has 


ed by discussing the claims of other spots and refuting the 2 of other 4 diplomatist connexion. For three years he has been residing in Constantino- 


geographers, there must of necessity be dryness. ‘This has perhaps been need- ple. — The antiquities of the city had been discussed and described till nothing 
lessly increased on the part of Mr. Ainsworth by a similar want of skill tothat remained untold, thongh a good deal possibly unread ; a mere general descrip- 
which we noticed in his Travels in Asia Minor. He is sometimes too minute; “on of eternal objects and the impressiens they produce, even if reliéved with 
but more frequently he errs by domg what is superfluous. When he comes incident and Oriental characters, was not new, but on the coutrary had been 
to a town, he very often gives its history, or enters into an account of any pe- j\done annually or oftener. ; Mr. White therefore determined on a minute and 
culiar custom that was practised there He also deadens attention by some- elaborate delineation of Turkish life, manners, and institutions, as they can be 
times detaining the reader from bis drift till he reaches the end of his disqui- studied out of dors, and as they could be learned by hearsay or slight facilities 
sition. On the other hand, the history of the Expedition excites attention : the of observation at home. And he has produced a more informing and amusing 
singular coincidence betweeu natural features and national customs as they |book than might have been supposed possible. ; k t 
still exist in nature and the pages of Xenophon, together with the author's The bazaars are the most elaborately treated subject in the work ; forming 
sketches from his own travelling-observations, give more life and interest than one half of the volumes in their general and particular statement, and being, 
might have been at first supposed. Here is an example from the discussion on ' fact, overdone. It is well enough to know what * bezestan” was originally 
the passage by the army of Cyrus through Mount Tauras. derived from, how the bazaars grew to what they are, when they open, when 
; ‘ they shut, and innumerable other details of their general management and 
characteristics ; but it was not necessary to present the reader wih a minute 
e To. is carried at first over iow, unduia ing ground, e waters Juke acata ogue 0 articles. 
flow towards the mountains. It enters them with the rivulets tributary to the |) [he account of the boats and boatmen of the Bosphorus—* the silent high- 
Sarus, which have an Easterly flow ; and follows the waters for some distance, way’’ of Constantinople—is better, because briefer, aad consequently ents. 
which is compose of a somewhat narrow an rugge eltov imestone repos- | or the kayik is a substitute for the state-coach. 
ing on schists. The scenery at this point is very grand. Rocky projections, — BOATING ON THE BOSPHORUS. : 
yass is, however, wide, and would permi ie passage 
over wooded rocks and hills, gains the bead-waters of this second rivulet ; an Cha o> 
‘ gan —" Charges d’Affairs may employ five pair of skulls,but usually content themselves 
expansive upland here presents itself. whish is the seat of the defences erected | vith three. ‘The oars and mouldings of diplomatic kay'ks are generally paint- 
by the Egyptians. Beyond this the waters flow no longer to the Sarus, but to 44 j1, imitation of the national colour ; and the hulls white or black, with adeep 
river Tarsus. cp This border, ornamented with gold arabesques. ‘The reis usually wears a rich Al- 
oF in Quether TUCKS. banian dress ; and the boatmen in cold weather put on embroidered vests with- 
the and most the It to jout sleeves, also of the national colour. ‘lhe of their dress consists of the 
ies as just broad enou ora chariot to pass, an 
traces of ancient chiselling, and must have been widened and repaired by va- ‘Il-clot! es of wi li kr tocki 
, \A full-sized kayik, handsomely furnished, costs about 10,000 piastres. [A 
stony bed of the waters, and the road is perhaps less feasible in the present day jpiastre is rather more than 2d. ; in exchange, 100 piastres to 11] ‘The 
than it was in those of Xenophon or Alexander ‘This pass is now domineer- neads of great missions generally retain a reis in constant pay : and dor- 
ed over by a ruined castle, apparently belonging to Genoese times. ing summer, two other men, for their private boat. The wages of the for- 
this mer are about 350, and those of the latter 300 piastres per month. Each 
of a change in climate on the Cilician side of Taurus. Ata distance of five (avikjee hired for the day receives 20 piastres. The reis, or hamlaj . 
miles this rocky gap is a khan, where the road divides itself into two the che snd 
branches—the one follows the course of the valley and of the tributaries of the 446 crew. . 
Cydnus to Tarsus ; the other passes over the adjacent heights, and by another’! ‘The expense of kayiks during summer forms a heavy addition to the diplomatic 
rocky pass to the valley of the Sarus, and to the modern Adanah. On the road oytrg charges ; as it costs the Government about two pounds each time their 
tu Tarsus are the remains of an ancient causeway ; numerous sepulchral grot- representative takes the water in the state kayik, and a current expense of ten 
toes are hewn out of the cliffs; and nearer to ‘Tarsus is a semicircular arch °F (pounds per month. ‘This is an evil not to be avoided. Firstly, it is customary 
gateway, and a sarcophagus lying adjacent to it. Au inscription on this part for the Turkish Ministers, and for all persons of higher degree, to remove from 
Ger, inebey jabout the same period that tne Sultan removes from his winter palace of Bes- 
* Beyond this pass the army is described as descending into a large and beau- ‘hik tash cradle-stone) to the so called European * sweet waters,” to Begler- 
tiful plain, well watered, and or his more and fairy abode of Tehiraghan, (the 
in the vallies of the rivers Cyduas, Sarus, and Pyramus. In its higher por readiest, indeed ‘he only commodious mode of communicating either with the 
tions it is at present uncultivated, and covered with green sward ; amid which | pore or with the yallys of the Ottoman Ministers, is by water. An establish- 
abound the Christ's thorn, caper-plant, and mimosa agrestis. Every here and |inent for this purpose ts therefore indispensable. , 
there rises a lonely carob tree, a feature which distinguish: s these plains from | « Secondly, as the hierarchy of rank is maintained and designated by the 
almost all others in Syria or Asia Minor.” size of each Turkish functionary’s boat, and as the rules of etiquette are nicely 
ANCIENT AXD MODERN USAGES COMPARED. ‘observed, they expect foreigners to exhibit the same distinctions. They would 
“ During these four marches from the Euphrates to Khanus, the Greeas suf- ‘not only entertain a mean notion of the Envoy or nation making use of a boat 
fered most severely from the snow and from cold; and the last march was a inferior in size to that appropriated to his station, but would regard such sim- 
straggling and interrupted one, so that the distance marched could not have jplicity as a mark of disrespect to themselves, unless the Envoy announces his 
been greater than what exists, with the difficulties of the road, between Ma- jatemneee of visiting incognito, when a three or two pair-oared boat may be 
lasgherd and Khanis. The North wind parched and benumbed the mer, jused. W hen Lavoys and their wives take the water in their private boats, one 
which caused the priests to make sacrifice to it. The snow was a fathom deep. of their kavass sits upon the after deck, aud the military posts stand to and 
insomuch that many of the slaves and baggage horses died, and about thirty carry arms When the state kayiks, with colours hoisted, pass by, these posts 
soldiers. Many of the troops contracted from this exposure a disease, which presentarins. we ' 
Xenophen designates as a bulimy, characterized by excessive hunger and faint- | Coffee—the tea, wine, spirits, and mal: liquor of the East—is of course 
ness Cheirisophus arrived first at the villages, hut the rear did not come up handled from the very first begiuning to the finish. We wiil give the alpha and 
the same night. Xenophen had the greatest possible difficulty to bring up the omega. 
stragglers: many had lost their sight by the snow, and others had lost their eer x STAMBOUL COFFEE EMPORIUM. ue 
toes by mortitication ; some sat down on a spot where vapours issuing fromthe | * Fronting the North-west entrance to the Flax-market, is situated Tahmiss 
earth had dissolved the snow. The next day Xenophon and the rear came up Khana, when a large portion of the coffee consumed in the city is roasted, 
to the villages; and one of his captains, hastening to the village that fell to pounded, and sold wholesale or retail to bakals (grocers) or coffe ehouse- keepers. 
Xenophon’s lot, surprised all the inhabitants, together with their head man of | Pahmiss Khana,a Government monopoly farmed to an Armenian company,under 
the village, in their houses. ‘The custom of having a head to each village in the superintendence of a Turkish kihaya,is the only establishment of the kind in 
the East appears thus to date from a remote antiquity. Europe. It comprises magazines for storing and sorting, stoves for roasting 
“Their houses were under ground ; the mouth resembling that of a well, and mills for pounding the bean. a 
but spacious below; there was an entrance dug for the cattle, but the inhabi- |“ Phe laiter consists of three distinct horizontal wheels, each worked by two 
tants descended by ladders. In thefe houses were coats, sheep, cows, and sp Each wheel acts upon a set of levers, and turns a long cylinder, armed 
fowls, with their young. All the cattle were maintained within doors with |with semicircular pegs,placed at regular intervals. These pegs, ac’ ing like the 
fodder. There were also wheat, barley, and vegetables; and beer or barley jeoate of a barrel-organ, rise in succession, and lift up an equal number of iron 
wine in jars, in which the malt floated even with the brims of the vessel, and it pestles, which are elevated about two feet, and then the pegs, revolving back- 
was drunk or sucked up thorough reeds. ‘This liquor was very strong when |ward, allow the pestles to fall upon the beans strewed in along stone trough. 
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The powder, when svfficient bruised, is swept out, and conveyed to an adjoin. officiated. The gallant general was 83 years of age, and served no less than 
ing chamber to be weighed aud sified. he three mills pound an average of 65 years in the armies which best served the cause of bis unfortunate coun'ry. { 
2,750 pounds per day. |General Malachowski was one of the distinguished members of the six armies, ey 

Von Hammer observes that the action of the aroma causes the eyes of the viz. the army of General Kosciuszko, the Polish Legion in the service of 
Armenian workmen to sparkle with exceeding animation. [ could only per-) France ; he was also a general in the army of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, of 
ceive thet the poor men’s skins, saturated with coffee-dust, gave to them the the French expeditionary army to Russia, in that of the late Viennese Polish 
appearance of Red Indians, and that they were all emaciated, unhealthy, and kingdom ; and lastly he was a general of the Polish army in 1831. !t was he 
subject to a constant cough. The horses also were raw-boned, and piteously) who by mistake signed the capitulation of Warsaw. As soon as he found out 


out of condition ; and, as the drivers observed, unable to work more than six his fatal mistake, he ordered a general parade of the despairing army, and in is / 
months ; whereas those on the flour-miils are in a good case, and continue their the front of it, in the most energetic manner, accused himself of the fact. in- $ ‘3 
labour for many years. _voking for unintentional crime ; — 
TURKION RECIPE FOR COFrrEs. patriots, moved to tears by the self-accusation of the gray-headed soldier, 

would not comply with lis request The general, faithful to the last, emi- 
alding hot, is. for the third time in bis life from his native land, and on the 5th instant 
at Chantilly, near Paris, having served 65 years, and fought in 84 pitched 

iquid is poured into small cups, without refining or straining. Persons unac- 


customed to this mode of making coflee find it unpalatable. Those who have , ’ ‘ 

overcome the first introduction ee it to that pa after the French fashion, MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 

whereby the aroma is lost or deteriorated. A well-made cup of good Turkish’ MR. CAUDLE JOINS A CLUB—“ THE sKYLARKS.” 

coffee is indeed the most delectable beverage that can be well imagined ; being | « Tm sure a poor woman had better be in her grave than married! That 

grateful to the senses and refreshingly stimulant to the nerves. Those who’ j. if she cant be married to a decent man! No; I don’t care if you are 

have — resided in the East can alone estimate its merits. tired, | shan’t let you go to sleep. No, and I won't say what I have to say 
Mr. White enlivens his pages with various * good stories,” illus'rative of in the morning; [ll say it now. It’s all very well for vou to come home at 

‘Turkish manners or character ; which, though possibly somewhat apocryphal, what time you like—it’s now half-past twelve—and expect I’in to hold my 

are amusing and Oriental. Here is one descriptive of the way in which the tongue, and, let you go to sleep. What next, 1 wonder? A woman had 

Jate Sultan met religious bigotry when an objection was made toa proposed better be sold for a slave at once. 

cap-peak as an eye-guard for the troops. ** And so you’ve gone and joined a club !—The Skylarks, indeed! A pretty 

THE SULTAN AND THE MUFTY. | skylark you'll make of yourself! But I won't stay and be ruled by you, 


* Finding that the troops suffered much inconvenience from the sun, he sent No: I’m determined on that. I'll go and take the dear children, and you 
for the Sheikh Islam to Beglerbey Pelace. As soon as the venerable Mufty May set who you like to keep your house. That is, as long as you have a 
was announced, Mahmoud placed himself with his back to a lofty Southern house to keep—and that won't be long, I “yon ee ees eee 
window, through which the midday beams poured with scorching heat. The How any decent man can yo and spend his nights in a tavern! oh, yes, 
Mufty having entered and made his obeisance, Mahmoud derogating from cus- Mr. Caudle; I dare say you do for rational conversation, if you had it with- 


‘filthy brandv-and-water; ves, and your more filthy tobacco smoke. 
tom, bade him be seated upon a low stool immediately opposit I’in sure the last time you came home, I had the headache for a week. But 


| know who it is who’s taking you to destruction. It’s that brute, -Pretty- 
rays on the Mufty’s face ; so that. in lefen bs man. He has broken his own poor wife’s heart, and now he want's te—but 
hand and then another, don’t you think it, Mr. Caudle; I'll not have my peace of mind destroyed by 
contortions. ‘Allah, Allah! exclaimed the Sultan, - at is the matter!) the best man that ever trod. Oh, yes! I know you don’t care so long as 
You are ill : or is the sight of the Sultan painful to you? W hy conceal your’ you can appear well to all the world—but the world little thinks how you 
eyes! The Padishal ic not bucilick.’ (God forbid behave to me. It shall know it though—that I’m determined. 
The shadow of God is light and life to his slave,’ rejoined the half broiled ey any man can leave his own happy fireside to go and sit, and drink, 
Mufty. * Weil, then, what ails you '* asked Mahmoud enjoying the joke ex-| 19 talk with people who wouldn’t one of them lift a finger to save him 
tremely. ‘Ab, ab, Mufty,’ continued he, * you are waxing old; you have WOM) from hanging—how any man can leave his wife—and a good wife too, 
out your strength 7 the Sultan's service. Repose is necessary for you.’ * Go though I say it—for a parcel of pot companions—oh, it’s disgraceful, Mr. 
forbid, God forbid ! rejoined the Sheikh Islam, taking this - th hint of ap) Candle ; it’s unfeeling. No man who has the least love for his wife could 
ion. tnsbdailan. the Sultans servant will serve bim man ; ay- ** And I suppose this is to be the case every Saturday? But I know what 
tranquiily bl k Uildoe. 1 no use, Mr. Caudle, your calling mea good creature: 
* Bat the heat sooa became irresistible; and at last he sank overpowered [oy not such a fool as to be coaxed in that Way. No; if you want te go to 
upon the fluor. The Mabainjee and attendants having hastened to bis assist- sleep, you should come home in Christian time, not at half-past twelve. 
ance and revived him, he was removed to a seat in the shade. Then Mahmoud, ‘There Was a time when you were as regular at your fireside as a kettle. 
fixing his penetrating eyes upon tse old man, said, ‘Now, Mafty, what have, That was when you were a decent man, and didn’t go with Heaven knows 
you to say against the Infidel {routs to the fez! You, who are ‘as a young who, drinking and smoking, and making what you think your jokes, 1! 
lion,’ and sitting under the shadow of our presence, you have been unable to jeyer heard any good come to a man who cared about jokes.—No respect- 
look the sun in the face. How dere you thus object to my poor soldiers’ eyes able tradesman does, But I know what I’ll do: I'll scare away your Sky- 
being screened! Away, away! See that [ eat no more dirt on this sabject. jarks. The house sell liquor after twelve of a Saturday night; and if I 
Go!’ The Mufty, utterly confounded at this stratagem, withdrew 4 and with- don't write to the magistrates, and have the license taken away, I’m not 
in forty-eight hours there appeaaed a firman permitting the addition of peaks to lying in this bed this night. Yes, you may call me a foolish woman; but 
the fez.” ‘ino Mr. Caudle, no; it’s you who are the foolish man; or worse than a fool- 
SYMPTOM OF NATIONAL DECLINE. ish man ; you're a wicked one. Ifyou were to die to-morrow—and the peo- 
“Tt is remarked by the bazaar-dealers, that, whilst tho dress of Turki-h 
ladies becomes every day more simple, that of Armenian women improves in. 4 father.” falech od id 
richness. The most costly stuils native and foreign, are purchased by the oe abe ee : enor schoods told of you, 
“Going and spending your money, and—noasense ! don’t tell me—no, if 
is partly ascribed to fashion ; - . mo a being YOU Were to ten times swear it, I wouldn't believe that you only spent 
of the capital has passed inio the cotfers of the Armenians , and rayas, eing | eighteen-pence on a Saturday. You can’t be all those hours, and only spend 
secure from eighteen-pence. I know better. I’m not quite a fool, Mr. Caudle.—A 
thelr persons In & great deal you could have for eighteen-pence! And all the Club married 
dour of the Armenian ladies’ toilet, at their marriage feasts and other cere- 74) and fathers of families, ‘The more shame for’em! Skvylarks indeed ! 
monies of rejoicing, cannot be surpassed ; albeit their taste Is very questionable, They should call themselves Vultures ; for they can only do what they al- 
and they are laughed at by Turkish women for their absence of art and fashion, wavs do by robbing their innocent wives and children.» Eighteen-pence a 
as much as provincial women are criticised by the lonesses of Paris. week! And if it was only that,—do you know what fifty-two eighteen-pen- 
ANOTHER ‘SYMPTOM. ces come to inayear? Do you ever think of that and see the gowns I 
“ Upon an average, the number of Turkish ladies that can read is much less wear! Pm sure I cant, out of the house money, buy myself a pincushion $ 
than those of Pera or the Fanar: but those who can read among the former though I ve wanted one these six months., No not so much as a ball ot cot- 
never open a bad book ; while among the latter there is scarcely one that ever ton. _But what do you care so you can get your brandy-and-water ? There's 
reads a good ‘vork, unless it be the Catechism or Breviary upon certain forced the girls, too—the things they want? They're never dressed like other 
occasions. Of what advantage is it, then, to read or write, if the principal use ‘people 8 children. But it’s all the same to their father, Ohyes! So he 
+made of the acquirement be to run over novels ? — they may wear sackcloth for pinaferes, aud pack- 
it is rarely employed for other purposes ei y garters. 
gee happiness ! it may! You'd better not let that Mr. Prettyman come here, that’s all; or, rather, 
also be observed, that, while neither Greek nor Armenian women accupy them- You'd better bring him once. Yes, I should like to see him. He would'ut 
selves with literature, Constantinople can boast of more than one female au- horget who, may lives and moves only ina spittoon, A 
thor. Among the most celebrated of these is Laila Khanam, niece to the W kin h m hls constant as teeth. of 
above-mentioned Izzet Mollah. Her poems are principally satirical ; and she tavern King, with a lot of ivols, like you to laugh at what he thinks his 
~ : ble at her cutting pen. Her divan Jokes, and give him consequence. No, Mr. Caudle, no ; it’s no use your 
is held in great dread by her sex, who trem ‘ g pen. deed! 
has been printed, and amounts to three volumes. Laila Khanum is also famed WER. . Seep, 
: almost time togetup. 1 hardly know what's the use of coming to bed at all 
for her songs ; which ave set to music, and highly popular. Hassena Khanum. mae get uj g 
her writer, ‘This entitles horto the appellation of the Turkish‘; The Skylarks, indeed! I suppose you'll be buying a‘Little Warbler,’ 
Jt ¢ ' and at your time of life, be trying to sing. The peacocks will sing next. 
Tt wall be seen from there extracts, that a good deal of curious matter will“ eed ll the neighborhood ; in be time, a 
be found in Mr. White's volume:, and upon topics that could only be hunted, Ce “ace yous Ai. 4. you ve 
; ed by press of tine to rest satisfied with the sa-|JUSt one of the noses liquor always flies to. You don’t see it’s red? No— 
up by a resident, not compelled by p | fashi h kj ‘ously il. / dare say not—but I see it; Isee a great many things you don’t. And so 
lient points of things. Following a useful fashion, the wor th 5 anid ae |lyou’ll go on. In a little time, when you'r brandy-and-water—don’t tell me 
lustrated by cuts, which convey many things more clearly tothe mind than 4), you only take two small glasses ; I know what men’s two small glasses 
words can do. are; in a little time you'll have a face all over as it was made of red cur- 
* ae rent jam. And I should like to know who's to endure you then? J] won't, 
Tue Oupest 1x Evrope.—A number of the Poles resident in the) don’t think it. Don’t come to me. 
metropolis assembled lately at the Catholic chapel in the London Road, to at- | “Nice habits men learn at clubs! There’sJoskins: he was a decent 
tend the funeral service in honour of their late General-in-Chief, M. Casimir [creature once, and now I’m told he has more than once boxed his wife's 
Malachowski. The Rev. H. Brzezinski, the chaplain to the Polish refugees,|/ears. He’s a Skylark, too. And 1 suppose some day, you'll be trying to 
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box my ears ? Don’t attempt it, Mr. ‘Caudle; I say don’t attempt it. Yes! most frightening England from its propriety, John Townsend received a sudden: 


—it’s all very well for you to say you don’t mean to—but I only say again, | 
| ding, pains-taking Bow street Ofhcer, he was at once elevated to the high and! 


don’t attempt it. You'd rue it till the day of your death, Mr. Caudle. 


and very extraordinary elevation, for, from the humble occupation of a plod- 


** Going and sitting for four hours at a tavern! What men, unless they) important post of private privy councillor and personal protector of their most 
had their wives with them, can find to talk about, I can’t think. No good, gracious majesties, King George the Third and Queen Charlotte, of blessed 


of course. 
“‘Eighteen-pence a week—and drinking brandy-and-water, enough te 


memory—“ a post,” as John Townsend remarked, which sent him * slap up 


to the top of the tree in the twinkling of a broomstick !” 


swim aboat!—and smoking like the funnel of a steam-ship! And I can’t) Their majesties at that time resided principally at Windsor Castle, and they 


afford myself so much asa piece oftape! It's brutal, Mr. Caudle. It's a 
‘effervescence excited amongst the people generally, and the fiequeet appear- 


tal.” 


ve-ve—ry bru 


(the Qneen especially) were suffering much alarm at the furious republican 


And, says a note in the MS, by Mr. Caudle—*‘Here, thank heaven! yawn-' ance of mysterious-looking strangers in and about Windsor Castie and its pe- 


ing, she fell asleep.” Punch, 


“OLD TOWNSEND.” 


_cincts—insomuch that the government thought it necesseary that their majes- 


ties should have the constant personal protection of some of the most vigilant 
and experienced police officers, and Townsend, with two or three of his com- 


John Townsend was not a man to be easily forgotten, even by the thought-/rades on the Bow-street establishment were forthwith appointed to tbis 


less many, who only saw him strutting about the royal palaces on gala-days| 


as one having authority to be there—with hat aside, bright flaxen wig, well 
brushed blue coat, and glancing cane shouldered, fire-lock fashion—handing 
thrice-feathered ladies from their carriages, through the vestibule tu the grand 
stair case ; rebuking obstropulus coachmen ; admonishing powdered footmen) 
not to be drunk when called ; advising Grand Commanders of the Bath to 
stride up three stairs at once, and “look sharp” lest they should be thrown 
out of turn; and, in a voice of three-man-power commanding the constables’ 
to * be alive, and look about ’em.’’ He will not easily be forgotten by those 


onerous and sumewhat delicate service: 
\. The appointment, however, excited much mirth among the rampant repub- 
‘licans of London, and it was instantly “immortalized” by that very playful 
‘poet, Peter Pindar, (alias Doctor Wolcot,) in * an Ode to Messieurs Town- 
send, Macmanus. aud Zealous, thief-takers, and attendants on their Majesties.” 
‘From which * Ode,” take the following specimen ,— 
** What a bright thought in George and Charlotte, 

Who, to escape each wicked varlet, 

And disappoint Tom Paine’s disloval crew, 


Fized on Macmanus, Tewnsend, Zcalous, 
Delightful company, delicious fellows, 
To point out, every minute, who is who! 


who have seen him on such ‘‘ grand occasions’ as these, and less easily by) 
thuse who may have observed him, in his leisure hours, sauntering on the sun- | 
ny side of Pall.Mall perchance, or on the stepsofthe Treasury, orin the Ad-— 
mirality court-yard, or on the Tory side of St. James’s street—now doling | 
out moral maxims and virtuous persuasives to some over-bold chevalier d’in- | Jron 
dustrie, or uttering solemn warnings to some unripened pickpocket, and now | Rascals with ill-looking designing faces, 


in friendly chat with a magistrate or a minister of state on some passing event | Where treason, murder, and sedition dwell ; 
of the dav, or pouring portentous whisperings into the listening ears of a Royal = give - life of had ye. —. 
| 0 say who next the fatal cord shall stretch— 


Duke. 
But let who will forget him, John Townsend was unquestionably a universal | The sweet historians of the pensive cell ! 
genius—equally at home among the cadgers and cracksmen of Saint Giles’s | “ Laugh the loud world, and let it laugh again 
or the courtiers and coxcombs of St. James's, and welcome everywhere—in || The great of Windeer shall the laugh disdain, 
the back slums of Seven Dials, in the sordid hut of poverty ; in the private In days of dull d saniald 
cabinet of the minister ; in the gilded saloons of the aristocracy, or in the closet' Kings trusted onl Seay orig 
'y to a people’s love 
of the sovereign. He was welcome everywhere, for he * knew what was what | But modere times ia nelitios inareve 
and who was who,” and that is more than one man in a thousand can say And che 
himself, albeit it is a species of knowledge, every man—ay, and every woman | 
too—is especially desirous of acquiring. |, Whilst Peter was concocting his Ode, John Townsend and his colleagues 
Moreover, John Townsend, to use a grandiloquismn much in vogue with the were having andience of the king and queen, in the library of Windsor Casile ; 
biographers, was “the architect of his own fortune ;”” for, although his venera- @t which audience (as J have been told by one who was present), John Town- 
ble coal-whipping papa had laid the foundation of that fortune in a very un- send was distinguished above his follows,—for John had always a knack of 
likely locality—to wit, in the coal-shed of a prison, he himself raised it up, ‘‘ puttng himself forward,” and so taking one stride in front of his_ co-mates, 
step by step, and floor by floor, until he found himself a¢ home in a palace, he made bis salaam with such an air, that his majesty, intently looking at him 
with kings and princes for his auditors and lord-chancellors for his hail-fel- through his lunette, hastily demanded— 
lows! In plain English. although he began life as a dirty little shoe-black) ‘* Who—who are you ?” 
and cinder-sifter in “his Majesty’s jail of Newgate,” he went up and up con-|| “I am Townsend—at your majesty’s good service,” replied John, with an- 
tinually, until he became a useful and respected appendage of his Majesty's other profound obeisance. 
palaces at Westminister and Windsor! And this he did, not by his**larning,” _*‘ Townsend, eh? Good fellow, Townsend, they te!l me. Good fellow—eh, 
as he himself confessed, for he ‘never had no heady-cation ;” but he did it, | Townsend “6 
as “another great man,” the renowned millionaire Rothschild, used tosay of  ‘* Yes, please your majesty,” modestly replied the Townsend. 
himseif, he “ did it all simply by the biessing of God and « little common sense!| ‘* Hah '!—I thought so—sharp, eh ’—sharp and s'eady—and loyal, eh !— 
And he died at last, full of years, honours, and three per cent. consols,a portly sing God Save the King—eh. ‘Townsend !” : 
round man of three score and ten, leaving a disconsolate widow te mourn his ‘ Your gracious majesty, I never had no voice for singing, but! can 
departure from the surlace of this breathing world. | pray God Save the King—and I do,” was John’s solemn and courtierly re- 
And shall sucha man be shovelled away isto the dust, as “a fellow of no ply. 
mark or likelihood,” with no further record than the “ Hic jacet John Town-|| “ Hah! good follow, Townsend ; pray, pray—that willdo. No voice for 
send,” inscribed on his grave-stone? Forbid it, Mr. Editor! and allow me, singing, eh '—sharp eye, though—very sharp!” 
“to keep his memory alive, although himself be dead,” by jotting down a few,| As his majesty said this,he called the queen's attention to “ that sharp, sharp 
characteristic anecdoies of Townsend and his times, as I occasionally received eye,” on which John particularly prided himself. 
them either from the Townsend himself, in propria persona, or from magis-\| Whereupon her majesty was pleased to remark : “* Mr. Townsend will have 


trates, and others, who looked upon John ‘Townsend as ‘a great curiosity.” | occasion for sharp eyes here.” 
JONN TOWNSEND AND THE POLICE. __ “* Yes, yes,” rejoined the king—*‘ very good, very good! Sharp eyes, eh, 


When Townsend first ennerged from Newgate, wherein he had rapidly risen | Townsend Keep ‘em open—keep ’em open !” 
from the drudgery of shoe black in ordinary to tue high and onerous station of, Jt was on occasion of this royal audience that Townsend first contracted 
principal turnkey, he left it to become one of that redoubtable corps, * The six) that extraordinsry wink of the eye, which ever after distinguished him, for in 
principal officers of the Public Office, Bow Street,” a corps selected from the backing himself out from the royal presence, and turning round to descend the 
great body of the then constabulary, for their superior intelligence, activity, and, stairs, he winked his eye at himself, as who should say, * It’s all right John!” 
vigilance. ,|And he repeated the wink so frequently during the remainder of that proud day, 

“ Well, Mr. Townsend,” said the magistrate who admitted him to that that the muscles of his cheek acquired a peculiar facility of winking whenever 
honour, ** you have spent most of your time hitherto in Newgate, I believe ?’*|,he wished to wink, and that was not seldom. 

** In Noogate, your worships ;’’ replied the Townsend; and thereupon the) What he thought of Peter Pindar, and his “ Ode,” will appear by the fol- 
following laconic colloquy ensued : | lowing colloquy, which took place two or three days after the royal audience 

** And what did you learn there ?” | above mentiioned :— . 

“To be ’cute and keep my own counsel, your worship.” !| [Scene—The North Terrace of Windsor Castie. Timze—eight o'clock in 

“ And how did you like Newgate 1” the morning. Wearner—fine and sunshiny. Enter Jobn Townsend, 

“Very well, your worship, only there wasn’t much room for a man's talents | with his hat cocked ou one side and his cave shouldered, promenading, 
to blossom there.” t the Terrace, and occasionally looking down upon Ramsbottom’s Brewery 


“ Ay, very likely. But you were not a éurnkey the whole of the time you! ‘with “supreme contempt.” To nim, enter one of the royal Equer- 


were there?” ries. } 
‘No, your worship ; when I was a young chap, I was a valley to the people, Roya Equerry.—Good morning, Mr. Townsend. 
what's shut up there.” Joun Townsenp.—(Touching his hat.)}—Good morning, sir. The heck’ry 
* Ay, so I have heard; and in that capacity you paid the most particular at-, in waiting, I believe ! 
tention to the worst among them, I have been told.” Royat Equerry!—The same. Well, I see, Mr. Townsend, thay rogue Pe- 
“Your worship, I always endeavoured to do mv dooty, and I always con-!|er has been immortalizing you in an Ode ! 
sidered that when a man was ordered to die for the good of his country, he!) Joux ‘Townsenp —What’sa Node ! 
ought to be turned out for that purpose as decent as possible, if only in respect|;} Royat Equerry.—Oh! an Ode, you know, is a string of verses—a poem 
to the awful ceremony and the credit of the prison, your worship. So | did |—asortof song. You know Peter, don't you ! 
give his coat an extra brush or two, and put a better polish on his shoes; but}; Joan Townsenv.—No doubt of it, for it’s my dooty to know everybody. 
there was never no complaint against me for that?” Let me see—Peter—Peter—Peter ! I can't call him to mind just now ! What 
“Complaint ! should think not. In my opinion your conduct was very'/sort of a chap is he! 
kind and considerate, and I dare say even the condemned thought so?” Rovat Equerry.—(Laughing.)—’Pon my soul, I don,t know ; for I never 
‘“* Why, your worship, when ainan is going a long journey (tke that, he has|\saw the chap, as you call him. But he's a well-known man ; | thought every- 
but little time to think of anything but the sfart ; but some of them have thank’d||body knew Peter Pindar! 
me kindly, and otbers have said, ‘Oh, bother! what's the use?’ ” Joun Townsenp.—(Thovughtfully.)—Is he any relation to the Pindars of 
His worship smiled sadly, and, having given the Townsend some private|| Wakefield ! They're a very bad lot, I believe. 
advice and instructions touching his new duties, he dismissed him to his fel-|; Roya. Equerry.—(Laughing again.)—That’s a question I can’t apswer, 
lows but I should rather think not. 
JOHN TOWNSEND, PETER PINDAR, AND KIN@ GEORGE THE THIRD. Jonn Townsenp.—And so he’s been mortle-izing me; has he? 
Soon after the breaking out of the ever-to be remembered French revulsion}; Royat Equerry.—Yes, he’s been trying to raise a laugh againt you and 
in ninety-one, and when ‘red hot roaring Jacobinism,” at home here, was al- p= comrades here. 


“To hustle from before their noble graces, 
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Joun Townsenp.—Hah ! Well, I'll mortle-ize him ifever I drop upon With the aid of two of these ertificial arms, he was able to perform many 
him ; and then I'll have the laugh against him, | guess, (winking his right eye, of the functions which had hitherto been performed for him by others. 


significantly. ) In presence of the Committee, he raised with one of the artificial hands a fuli 
Rovat Equerry.—I'lt tell you what he says about your being here, if I can glass to his mouth, drank its contents without spilling a drop, and then replaced 
recollect it. Let mesee. Oh! he says: the glass on the table from which he had taken it. He also picked up a pin, 
* In days of yore, a sheet of paper, &c. Each arm and hand, with al! its articulation, weighs 

Kings trusted only to a people's love ; less than a pound. The mode in which the motion is imparted to the articu- 

But modern times in politics improve, lations of the apparatus is exceedingly ingenious. A sort of corset is fixed 


And Bow Street Runners are the guards of kings.” round the breast of the person; and from this are cords made of cat-gut, 

Joun Townsenn.—A prople’s love! My granny ina banshbox ! No doubt, which act upon the articulations, according to the motion given to the natural 
everyvody does love the king, (lifting his hat very high, and glancing up at the stump of the arm. The invention feils only when the member that is wanting 
windows of the royal dorinitury ;) but, if one precious blackguard among them ‘has been entirely removed from the socket ; which is of comparatively rare 
watches his opportuvity to pop a bullet into a king, how isa people's lore to occurrence. The Committee were sensibly touched whenthe arms were re- 
stop that ?—you'd as good try to stop a mad cat with a couple o’ cobwebs ' moved from the old pensioner ; who thus, says the Journal des Débats, sus- 
Aud when the blackguard's bullet has done its work all that a peop/e’s love do tamed a secoud amputation ; and it was resolved to raise the money for pur- 


in the matter is to hang the blackguard and suivul for the hing ! chasing a pair of arms. At present the apparatus is expensive. 
Rovat Equerry.—You grow quite eloquent, Mr. Townsend ; but don’t speak = Thorwaldsen's statue of Byron, which was denied a place in Westminster 
so loud—you'll be overheard. Abbey, and was even supposed to have been destroyed in the Customhouse, 


Joux Townseno.—Oh, because I've no patience ! A pcople’s love, indeed ! jas again come to light, and isto be put up in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
And so this Peter, as you cail him, now prates about a people's love, does he! where the poet studied. 
wat. Equerry.—Ay, does he ; but why are you so angry, Mr. Town- A very elegant little steam-vessel is about to be built to ply on Lake Win- 
Joux Townsenv.—Angry ! I’m not angry—not I; only, I was just going Hommage. 
to say, I'l be bound this Mr. Peter What's-his-name is either a prig [A pick: Sir Henry Pottinger has intimated to the Committee, that he had already 
pocket ] or apeterman ; [A snatcher of luggage from traveller's carriages. ] *¥° complete services of plate, mm addition to that to be presented to him by 
the merchants of Bombay ; and that it would be most gratifying to his feelings 


but now I see he’s only a reg’lar born donkey ! 
Royat Equeeny.—Ha ! ha ‘hat Weil, good morning if the amount subseribed in Manchester, together with that subscribed for a 
Joun Towxsexp.—Good morning to you. sit, (winking his eye at himself.) testimonial in Liverpool, should be expended in the purchase of a residence in 
{Exeunt different ways—the Equerry to his toilette, andthe Townsend to Londor. Of course this was at once acquiesced in by the Committee; with 


his traps.) (Traps—thief-catchers. In plain English—* to his brother offi- the understanding that a sum should be applied for the purchase of a single 
piece of plate, on which should be engraved a suitable commemorative in- 


scription. 
: We copy the following advertisement from The Times of Feb. 19 :— 
foreign Summary. **A Cuaracter.—The noblemen and gentlemen of England are respectfully 


” 


The new Ministerial appointments are as follows; Lord Dalhousie has informed that the advertiser is a self taught man—a ‘egenius. He has tra- 
succeeded Mr. Gladstove as President cf the Board of Trade, Sir George velled (chietiy on foot) throug’ tne \ nited Kingdom of G.eat Britain and Ire- 
Clerk steps into the vacant Vice Presidency, together with the Mastership of land, in Holiand, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and Italy. He has 
Mint. Sir Thomas Freemantie is the Secretary for Ireland, and he is succeed- conducied a popular periodical, written a work ot fiction i Pres vols., publish - 
ed as Secretary at War by Mr. Sidney Herbert; the Secretary ship to the ed asystem of theolugy, composed a drama, studied Hamlet, been a political 
Admiralty, is filled by promoting Mr. Henry Thomas Lowry Corry, late one ot lecturer, a preacher, a village schoolmaster, a pawnbroser, a general shopkeep- 
the Lords, and Lord Jocelyn is to be the new Lord. Mr. Cardwell is one of ©f; tas been acquainted with more than one founder of a sect, and is now (he 


the Secretaries to the Treasury, and the Hon William Bingham Baring, Pay. thanks Provideuce) in good health, spirits, aud character, out of debt, and liv- 

master General 4 ing in charity with all mankind. During the remainder of his life he thinks he 

reel qu i as SECRET: Amanuensis, é 

The business transactions of the last fortnight are favourable for the exten- would fi el quite at home as St KY PARY, Amanuensis, or Companion to 
any novieman or gentleman who will engage a once erratic Dut now sedate 


of and domes ic. being, whose chief delight consists in seeing and making those around him 
woyant, ane every one prognosticates the checrin! and happy Address A. Z, at Mr. Powell's seminary, Boston- street, 

of the import duty on the raw material. The sales on Saturday were 11,500 Radiata A” ’ 

bags, yesterday 12,000, and this large demand has advanced the price of some & setae INDIA AND CHINA 

descriptions about an eighth, bot the muprovement is not general, ‘The re By express row Masscilles, we ha ve received our despatches from India 

mission of the duty will take piace when the bill passes. F G jand China, by the mail which left Calcutta on the 8th of January—the first of 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are encouraging. Goods, the sores fer bi-monthie : 
at steady rates, are in request at Mauchester ; and although the last advices “Ti land 

> news aul is re tance sterest th: ov 
from India were less flattering by the last Overiand Mail, the market has been 1,26 WEWS Dy this mati is of more importance and mierest than the overlan 
; & %) — mail has brought fer some months. ‘The Punjaub is again in commotion. A 
but little influenced by then. In the neighbouring districts of Yorkshire, the e : 

‘© 5 L F revolution bruke out ; and Heera Singh, the Rajah, and Jella Pundit, have 
Woollen Markets are steady and improving. Indeed, throughout the manu 

been killed. As usual, there are several accounts of the caose, &c. ; but the 
facturing paris of this and the adjoining county, the prospects of trade con fallowing is said tobe the most ustkentic From the very ili fecting, thet 
ardent has existed for some time between the mother of the Maberajal and Heera 

Few things have given more satisfaction in commercial alvelag t Pe = ot Singh, an explosion was looked for sooner or later, as inevitable. She applled 

telligence which came to hand by the last packet, that the State of Pennsyl 24 geera Singh for some command of trust for her brother, and was backed in 
vania has paid the interest of its debt for the current six a te ts C& ‘her demand so warmly by the council ofthe army, usual on such occasions, 
voutly to be wished, forthe credit of America in Eorope, that the payments \tha: [eera got alarmed, and put off the matter until nextday, before daytight 
for the time tocome may be punctual. There is one regret to mar the sat of whieh he was on his way, with 800 troops to some place in the vicinity of 
isfaction—poor Sydney Smith is dead. Pity that permitted Jumboo. ‘The Khalsa troops in Lahore, on hearing this, pursued him, and, on 
see the restoration of American credit andcharacter! ‘The remittances on the coming up, killed him, Jelia Pundit,and severs! others of the rajah's adhe- 
dividends have already coine to haud d es sa glk rents. ‘The headsof the rajah and Jella Pundit were brought to Lahore, 

Cirncassta.—The Gazette of Siicsia announces that overland carried ia procession round the streets. The next day, salutes were 
ment is making immense preparations for the spring ae a oa oa the fired, and the mother of the maharajah held adurbar. ‘The English govern- 
and that Count de Nesvelrode has obtained from the English er: * jment had, it it was believed, no idea of interfering in this instance, though 
most positive assurances that al! possible means shall be taken to prevent jthe time mey not be far off when it will be cbliged to do so. 
assistance being received by the rebels (as the Circassians are called, though 4 revolution had taken place also in Nepaul. The rajali had promised to 
they never paid, and never owed allegiance to Russia) wom England. cary ‘abdicate in favourofhis son. When the time came, he refused ; on which 
shame for the English Government ifthis be true. The apathy shown towards ihe son, assisted by some chiefs, deposed him. The new rajah is only 17 
these gallant mountaineers in their struggle with their ruthless assailact is a ‘years old, and an idiot. The Government would be be compelled to inter- 
biot on the free nations of Europe, only surpassed in ignominy by the aban- lfere. The war, however, was expected to be one of diplomacy rather than of 
donment of unhappy Poland. ey arms. 

The Foreign events ofthe last two or three weeks possess little interest,if ‘There bad been rather a series disturbance at Hong-kong in consequence of 
we except Switzerland, where the violence of party conflict has again made |q yegistration decree issued by Government, which was resisted by the 
itself manifest in the affair of the Jesuits. Matters look threatening ; but | Curopean, who, in an address to the council, styled itas “ iniquitous, arbi- 
hopes are entertained that the quarrel! may subside, as family quarrels ought \trary. unconstitutional, end despotic." A good deal of bickering was the re- 
—n both parties giving way a little for the purpose of harmony and good |sylt between Government and the Europeans, as the former refused to answer 
fellowship. M.Guizot has triumphed in the Chamber of Deputies, on the the address. Three thousand Chinese left the island. and at last the Govern- 
vote of supply for the Secret Service, by a majority of 24. Ibis majority is jnent deemed it fit “ to amend and modify” the registration ordinance. 
deemed satisfactory, as it may enable him to “*rub on” during the remainder [nere were still, however, some articles in the “ modified” decree which were 
of the session. Rumoor adds that the Chambers will be dissolved in the au- objectionable ; for ins'ance, that of obliging all Chinese vessels to report 
tumn, for the purpose of testing the Minister's popularity with the electoral themselves immediately, and to register their passengers within 24 hours. 

purpo ately, P gers 
body of France. The consequence of this is, that, while Macao is crowded with junks, few or 

Portucat.—Accounts from Lisbon, of the 18th ult., state that on the pre- none have come to Hong-kung. Most of the Chinese who left the island had, 
ceding day the Queen was confined, and gave birth to a Princess. The med- however, returned. 
ical bulletin of the 18th ult., announces that her Majesty and the ne are) Tnunpation 1n Cutna.—A letter from Macao, published in the Handelsblad, 

ing on well. Three days of rejoicing, with illuminations, are decreed, to vives an account of the overflowing of rivers in the north of China, before 

celebrate the event. The intelligence of a political character is emisely! which the European inundations that we have recorded during the last few 
destitute of interest. : f | years, shrink into relative insignificance. On the shores of the Yellow Sea 

The famous Portland vase was on Friday afternoon dashed to pieces by one ,he phenomenon took the charecter of a second Deluge. Whole provinces, 
of the visitors to the British Museum, who avowed the deed. with populations respectively larger than some of the second-class kingdoms of 

A further advance of twenty shillings per ton im the price of iron has been Europe, were almost entirely submerged. The retreat of the waters left 
declared by most of the large houses in the South Staffordshire district. corpses in thousands. Touching episodes are given as pictures of this awful 

Atthe Paris Academy of Sciences, last week, M. Magendie read the report calamity. On the river Yange-T’se were found large floating casks, which, 
of a Committee on an artificial arm, inventedby M. Van Petersen, a Dutch when examined, were discovered to contain the bodies of young children— 
sculptor, and presented by him to the Academy. The report was highly fa- whose mothers, when all hopes for themselves was gone, had cominitted them 
vourable to the ingenious and benevolent inventor. The members of the to these floating arss, as a last slender chance of salvation. Upwards of 
Committee had seen the apparatus tried upon five mutilated persons, and it an- seventeen millions of human beings, escaped from the inundations, have poured 
swered in every case admirably. One of these persons was an Invalid who themselves over the adjacent provinces. beggared of all things, and crying for 


in the wars of the Empire lost both arms, retaining only the mere stumps. bread. 
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The Bank of England, it is satd, is 
their various branch bauks. Durmg the 
has increased from £14,787.827 to £15,453,303, an increase o A 
the same period the circulation has decreased £849,476. The Funds exbibi 
a quiet and steady appearance. 
advices, has improved a little. Mexican Bonds have been done at 35j. 
state of the Exchanges between the United States and England, which con- 


ahout to reduce the 


f £665,476. In 
t 


tinue greatly in our favour, and produce heavy imports of bullion, are begin- | 
| 


ning to excite apprehension in commercial circles. 

Oxirvary.—The Marquis of Westminster, one of the most wealthy and in- 
fluential members of the peerage, died at his splendid seat, Eaton Hall, on the 
evening of the 17th ult.,in the 78th year of his age. Latterly, he has taken 
little part in the political movements of the day. He entered public life as a 
Tory, and ended itasa Whig. In all the social relations of life the late Mar-| 
quis was an estimable man. Jn his own district he was much beloved. He, 
supported a school for the education of the poor in the city of Chester, aud 
took a lively interest in its progress. 

The Earl of Mornington, brother to the Duke of Wellington and Lord Cow-; 
ley, expired at his house in London on the 22d ult., aged 81. His Lordship! 
had been in a declining state of health for some time. 

Sir Thomas F. Buxton, so well known for his connexion with the anti-slavery 
societies, died at his residence, in Norfolk, on the 19th ult., aged 58. He was) 
much respected as a philanthropist. ‘To the deceased Baronet the unfortunate, 
Niger expedition owed its origin and its failure. 

[tis with extreme regret that we have to announce the death of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, the well-known and accomplished Canon of St. Paul's. He, 
died on the 23d ult., after an illness of several months, aged 72. 


Mexican Stock, in consequence of the last) 
The 


rates of discount at! the importaut matters to which I have directed your attention, and | commit 
vast month the bullion in the Bank! ‘hem to your deliberation, with the earnest prayer shat you may be enabled, 


under the superintending care and protectionof Divine Providence, tu strengthen 
the feelings of mutual confidence and good-will between different classes of 
my subjects, and to improve the condition of my people.” 


SIR R. PEEL’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL seid—Mr Greene, although, Sir, | have bad considera- 
ble experience in the discharge of official duties, and although I have fre- 
quently had occasion to address this House on matters of great public con- 
cern, yet I cannot approach the discussion of that subject which | am now 
called upon to discuss without great anxiety, and without a deep consciousness 
bow imperfect and inadequate will be the explanation which I shall be enabled 
to give. But, Sir, though J rise under some disadvantage, from the period of 
the year at which this statement will be made, yet, after the announcement 
contained in the speech from the Throne that her Majesty's Government 
meant to propose a continuance of the income tax for a further limited period, 
we felt we had no alternative—whatever might be the precedents, and what- 
ever might be the ordinary course as to financial statements—but at the ear- 
liest day to submit to the house and the country the general views of the 
Government with respect to our financial position and our commercial policy. 
‘Str, it will be my duty tu present to the House a general view ofthe present 
financial position of the country : to make an estimate of the probable revenue ; 
and to discuss the great question—whether it be consistent with the public 
interest that the present amount of expenditure should be retained or whe- 
ther it be not fitting that there should be, in respect of some important bran- 


ches ef the public service, an increase of both beyond those of preceding 

Mr Laman Blanchard, the popular writer, died in London on the morning Of years, If the honse should entertain that proposition for the reasons which | ‘ 
the 15th ult. He has been connected more or less intimately with the periodi-,'s41) adduce, it will then be incumbent on me to propose for the consideration 2 
cal press during the last twenty years. He was a principal contributor tof Parjiament whether it be fitting that that increased expenditure shall be ‘ 
Punch, and possessed one of the most ready and witty pensof the day. He sade from the ordinary sources of revenue, or whether it be more advisable a 
died early—in his forty second year. Few men were more deservedly re- giat tat tax imposed in the year 1842 0n property and income shall be con- 3 
spected. tinued for a further limited period, for the double purpose of providing “ 
° om ciliciently for the exigencies of the public service, and for enabling Parliament fe 

Imperial Parliament. to reduce and repeal other taxes bearing more immediately on the industry x 

and commercial enterprise of the community, (Hear, hear.) Sir, I will, in the 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. first instance, begin by referring to that estsmate of the finances and expendi- 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, ture of the country which was made by my right honourable friend the Chan- 

** T rejoice that I am enabled on again meeting you in Parliament to congra-| cellor of the Exchequer, when he last brought the budget under consideration 
tulate you on the improved condition of the country. of Parliament. My right hon. friend, speaking, 1 think, at the latter end of 
‘Increased activity pervades almost every branch of manufacture Trade April, 1844, calculated the revenue for the current year (that is for the year 
and commerce have been extended at bome and abroad, and among all classes ending the fifth April, 1845)at £51,790,000. My right honourable friend cal- 
of my people there is generally prevalent a spirit of loyalty and cheerful obe- culated the expenditure at £48,643,000, leaving an estimated surplus of 
dience to the law. | £3,147,000. That calculation was disturbed, on the one hand, by an estima- 
** T continue to receive from all foreigu powers and states assurances of thei: ted reduction of taxation tothe emount of £400,000—I allude to the wool tax 
friendly disposition. and the duty on glass, remitted at a subsequent period of the session ; but 
“T have had much satisfaction at receiving at my court the sovercigns who, then, on the other hand, credit was taken for a demand of £400,000 on ac- 
in the course of the last year, visited this country. ‘fhe journey of the Em-, count of the China expenditure, which vote it was not necessary to apply ; 
peror of Russia, undertaken at # great sacrifice of private convenience, was a and, therefore, the estimated expenditure of my right honourable friend involved 
proof of the friendship of his Imperial Majesty most acceptable to my feelings. 4 saving ou the one side exactly balencing the reduction of taxation on the 
‘Lhe opportunity of personal intercourse thus afforded to me may, | hope, be the other. My right honourable friend, in consequence of the postponement of 
means of still further improving those amicable relations which have loug ex- £769,000 for the purpose of equalising the payments on dividends, reduced 
isted between Great Britain and Russia. | the apparent surplus to a real one of £2,.376,930. It will appear by the ba- 
* The visit of the King of the French was rendered especially welcome to lance sheet, referring to the state of the finances and expenditure up to the 5th 
me, inasmuch as it had been preceded by discussions which might have im- of January, that there was a surplus of £3,357,000 Instead of £51,790,000, 
aired the good understanding happily established between the two countries. (he sum calculated upon by my right bon. friend, the amount of net reve- 
T need the maintenance of this good understanding as essential to the best in- uve was 654,000,000. That merease chielly arose from the increase receipt 
Instead of £21,500.000, as estimated by my right honoura- 


terests of both, and I rejoice to witness that the sentiments so cordially ex. of the customs 


pressed by all classes of my subjects on the occasion of his Majesty's visit were ble friend, the actual receipt was, up tothe Sth January, £22,500,000. The 
entirely in unison with my own. | excise was taken by my right hon. friend at £13,000,000. It produced £13- 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, | 308,000. There was some money received under the treaty with China, 

“ The estimates for the ensuing year have been prepared, and will forthwith amounting to £385,000, for which my right honourable friend had not taken 
th be laid before you. credit ; but the result was, on the 5th of January last, an income of £54,000- 
Bub “The progress of steam navigation and the demands for protection to the 000, instead of the estimated income of £51,795,000. The expenditure on 
extended commerce of the country will occasion an increase in the estiniates, the Sth of January, 1845. had been, on account of Debt and Consclidated 
connected with the naval service. |, Fund, £32,862,000, and on account of the payments then made for the army 
“ My Lords and Genélemen, | and navy. and other public services, £17,784,000 making a total expenditure 


, S “TI have observed with sincere satisfaction that the improvement which is of £50,646,000, and leaving a surplus, as it appears on that accqunt, amoun- 
; . manifest in other parts of the country has extended to Irelaud. ‘Vhe political ting to £3,357,000. I have every reason to apprehend that the balance, com- 
eo! agitation and excitement which I have had heretofore to lament, appear to have paring the actual receipts of revenue within the year, on the 5th of April next, 
Ph. gradually abated, and as a natural result, private capital has been more freely, with the expenditure, will amount to a sum of above £5,000,000 for the year. 
4 + applied to useful public enterprises undertaken through the friendly co-operation (Cheers ) A part of thst receipt of revenue is made up from temporary and 
‘ of individuals interested in the welfare of Ireland. casual sources. Iam now speaking of the actual receipt of revenue within 
AS “| have carried into cffect, in the spirit in which it was conceived, the Act! that year. About £385,000 will have been received on account of China 
ei for the more effectual! application of Charitable Donations and Bequests. | money ; there are other small sums from the South Sea Company ; and, ta- 
Bi “T recommend to your favorable consideration the policy of improving and jking them altogether, perhaps the whole amount received from casual sources 
ar extending the opportunities for acadermica! education in Ireland. will be £500,000, which we cannot rely on permanently. Of course a por- 


“The report of the commission appointed to inquire into the law and prac- 
tice in respect to the occupation of jand, is nearly prepared, and shall be com-. 
municated to you immediately after its presentation. 

“ The state of the law in regard to the privileges of the Bank of Ireland, and. 
to other banking establishments in that country and in Scotland, will no doubt! 
occupy your atrention. Whatever may be the result of your deliberations in. 
this respect, I feel assured that it will be your determination to maintain an. 
amount of revenue amply sufficient to meet the necessary expenditures of the. 
country, and firmly touphold that public credit, which is indispensable to the 
national welfare. 

“The health of the inhabitants of the large towns and populous districts in| 
this part of the United Kingdom has been the subject of recent inquiry before. 
a commission, the report of which shall be immediately before you. 
will be highly gratifying to me if the information and suggestions contained in 
that report shall enable you to devise the means of promoting the health and 
comfort of the poorer classes of my subjects. 

“‘T congratulate you on the success of the measures which, three years since, 
were adopted by Parliament for the purpoze of supplying the deficiency in the 
public revenue, and arresting accumulation in the time of peace. The act 
which was passed at that time for imposing a tax upon income will shortly ex- 

pire. It will be for you in your wisdom to determine whether it may not be 
expedient to coutinue its operation for a further period, and thus to obtain the 
means of adequately providing for the public service, and at the same time of 
making a reduction in other taxation. 

“The prospect of continued peace, and the general state of domestic pros- 
perity and tranquillity, afford a favourable opportunity for the consideration of 


tion. and a very considerable portion, of the revenue is derived from the in- 
‘come tax, which has produced £5,190,000. If it had not been for the receipt 
ofthe amounts from various casual sources, and for the receipt on account of 
‘the income vax, the revenue, which in that case would be derived from ordina- 
ity permanent sources, would not equal the expenditure. I think the best 
‘course which I can now take is to submit to the House the estimate which 
has been prepared by my right honourable friend and myself, of the probable 
receipt of revenue in the next year. I have no rigit to assume that this House 
will sanction the continuance of the income tax, and I think, therefore, it will 


‘ibe better that I should, in the first place, estimate the revenue, supposing the 


House should determine not to continue the income tax. Making an abate. 
iment, on account of the probability that the corn duty received in the next 
\year will not equal the amount received in the present, and bearing in mind 
‘that the last year has been oneof a productive customs revenue, we are not 


“inclined to take the estimate for the coming year Jat more than £22 000,000. 


The excise was estimated to produce £13,000,000, and it did produce 
13 000,300. We feel ourselves warranted in estimating it at 13,500,000/. 
for the following year. The stamps we propose to take at nearly the sum 
which will be actually produced this year, that is, 7,200,000; the taxes, that 
is, the land and assessed taxes, at 4,200,000/. The Post-office revenue, we 
feel ourselves warranted from the increase of it during the last year—(hear, 
hear, from the Opposition)—and the facilities which have been recently given 
for an increase of foreign correspondence—(hear, hear)—in estimating for the 
probable produce of next year at 700,000/. ; it has actually produced 690,000/. 
and therefore that seems a reasonable estimate. The Crown lands produced 
155,000/, and we take them at 150,000/.; the miscellaneous we will take a 
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nearly the same ; it actually produced 250 000/. [ have here been speaking Sir, on account of the service connected with the navy, and of the ordnance 
of the ordinary permanent sources of rev: nue; the total amount of permanent in immediate subordination to the navy, there will be this year an increase in 
revenue which we estimate for the coming year will be 47,900,000. We the estimates of nearly one million. (Here the nght hon. baronet pansed for 
calculate that during the coming year we shall receive 600,000 of China a shoft short time, during which there was a buzz of conversation amongst 
money, net receipt, above any demandsto be met; and even if the House! hon. members.] I will now present tothe Ho ise an account of the estimates 
should refuse its sanction to the continuance of the income tax. we etill shal] for the total expenditure for the year The charge for the debt is 28,395,000/., 
be entitled to take credit for the receipt of half a year’s income tax, amoun-| for the fixed charges on the conslidated fund 2 400,000/, being a total of 
ting to 2,600,000/. ; and, therefore, on the 5th of April, 1846, we shall be 30,795,000/. The voteof supply forthe army is 6,678,000/ , for the navy 
enabled to add to the ordinary permanent revenue for that year two sums of 6,936 000/., for the ordnance 2,142.000/.. for the miscellaneous estimate 
2,600,000/. and 600.000/. on account of China money, making a total reve- 3,200,000/ , being together 18,895 000/., and added to the charge for the debt, 
nue, even if the income tax be discontinued on the 5th of April, 1846, of and for the fixed charzes on the consolidated fund, 49,.690,000/. For the re- 
51,100,000/. The charge for the debt in the year ending the 5th April, '846, venue of the next year [ will take 51,109,000/ The charges for the present 
will be 28 450,000 2 The charge onthe consolidated fund we take at 2,400- year, 49,690,000/. With this increased expenditure, the revenue for next 
000/. making a total of 30,850,000 on account of the debt and fixed charge year, even if the House dul not determine upon the continuance of the proper 
on the consolidated fund. ‘The estimates voted last year amounted to 17,700- ty tax, would amount to 51,100,000. On the Sih April, 1846, there would 
000/. ; the total charge, therefore, assuming the estimates to remain unaltered, still be a surplus of revenue. 
would ve 48,557,000 Deduct that sum from the total of revenue—that is An HON. MEMBER here suggested, as we understood, that the half year's 
48,557,000! from 51,110,000/. and there will still be left a surplus, on the income tax should be brought into calculation. 
5th April, 1846, of 2,543 000/ assuming the estimates of revenue to be correct. Sir R. Peel. —With the aalf year’s property tax. I am not now estimating 
A settlement was made of the civil list on tier Majesty accession to the the permanent expenditure of the country. | am stating what would be the 
throne. On the occasion of her marriage no addition was made to the civil list. state of the finance of the country on the S-h of April 1846. (Hear, hear.) It 
(Cheers.) It has pleased God to bless that marriage by the birth of four cnil. ts quite clear that if this expenditure were to be continued, and if the income 
dren, which has made a considerable additional demand upon the civil list tax was not to be renewed, unless there were to be some considerable increase 
In the course of last year, three Sovereigns visited this country—two of them in the public revenue from other sources, there would probably be a deficiency 
the most powerful Sovereigns in the habitable globe—the Emperor of Russia in the year following. The next question that arisés is—and it is @ most im- 
and the King of the French. Those visits, of necessity, created a considera-, portant one—in what manner this increase of expenditure is to be provided 
ble increase of expenditure, but through that wise system of economy, which for! It is now our duty to propose a continuance of the property tax for a 
is the only suurce of true magnificence, her Majesty was enabled to meet every further period. Let me assume, for the present—and | merely assume it for 
charge, and to give a reception to those Sovereigns which struck every one by the purpose of argument, and to make my statement more clear—let me as- 
its magnificence, without adding one title ts the burdens of the country, sume, for the present, that the House has granted the continuance of the pro- 
(Loud cheers ) And J am not required, on the part of her Majesty, to press perty tax. | will then give a short estimate of tne revenue arising from it, to- 
tor the extra expenditure of one single shilling —(cheers)—ou account of these, gether with other sources. Suppose, then, the property tax to be continued, 
unforeseen causes of increased expenditure. (Renewed cheers.) I think that the estimate of the revenue for the next year, on the Sth ef April, 1846, aided 
it is but due to state this, to the persenal credit of her Majesty, who insists by the £5,200,000 of the property tax, would be £53,700,000 ; and as jong as 
upon it that there sha'l be every magnificence required by her station, but with the other sources of the revenue remain eqnally productive and as long as the 
out ineurring a single debt. (Loud cheers.) The army that you possess is a property tax is continued, £53.700,000, sutnect to a reduction of £600,000, 
very expensive and complicated machine, andyou may depend upon it you, will be the amount ef the revenue. ‘This £600,000 is the amount received as 
will not consult true economy if you permit it to be dislocated snd deranged, China money ; it will be continued next year; but as that is merely a tempo- 
by attempts at reduction without calculation offfacts. Now,in the year 1792, rary addition, I had better, for the purpose of calculating the revenue, sinke 
which has frequently been referred to as the criterion of what our military es- it out altogether. The revenue for the year, then, on the 5th of April, 1846, 
tablishments ought to be—in the year 1792 you had 22 colonial dependencies ; assuming the property tax to be con inved, will be £53,100,000. The charge 
in the year 1820 you had 34 cloonial dependencies ; and im the present year, for the debt, and on account of the different branches of the public service, will 
1845, the colonies, which were 22 in 1792, have increased to 45. It is the) be £49,690.000: so that there would be left, as long as the income tax should 
number of your colonies, and the dispersion of forces employed in them, that) be continued, and deducting the Chinese money, a net surplus of £3,409,000. 
leads to the necessity of frequent relief, and imposes on you, with reference to. { now, Sir, approach that most important pert of my statement to the House, 
your army particularly, as distinguished from the armies of the continental namely, what 1s the mode in whlei that surplus, or any part of that surplus, 
powers, in order to maintain the efficiency of that force, a consideravle annua! shall be employed for the relief of taxation. If we receive the sanction of the 
expenditure. It may be said that it is injurious to possess our colonialfempire ;, House for the continuance of the mmcome tax, we shall feel it to be our duvy to 
but I deal with the fact that you have colonies—that you must provide a competent: make a great experiment with respect to taxation, and we shall hope that the 
furce,and that having acompetent force,you must have some supply for the relief geveral prosperity which will result therefrom will coutribute to fill up the void 
of them. Sir,! should be unwilling, though our colonies are expensive, and 1 kuow jcau-ed by the cessation of the imcome tax in future years We do not propose 
they will give trouble—TI should be unwilling to give up that policy laid to the foun- to maintain any material surplus of revenue over expenditure, confident that, 
dation in different parts of the glove of dependencies animated by the spirit of whatever may happen, this House 1s determined to maintam the public credit. 
English-men,speaking the English language,and laying the foundation.perhaps, (Loud cheers) We have determined to recommend extensive reductions in 
in future times, of populous and important commercia! states (Hear, hear.) those taxes which, in our opinion, press more onerously on the community than 
Looking to our own population,!ooking to its numbers,looking to its enterprise, the income tax. J first propose to take those taxes which are collected by the” 
I cannot say that [ think it is unwise to provide an outlet for that population Customs board, and I shall submit to the consideration of the House on that 
and that enterprise. ('lear, and cheers ) And though it may be attended at, point, what are the views of her Majesty's Government in respect to a reduc- 
times with something of expense, you must remember, however that may be, tion upon the duty on sugar. (Cheers ) The House will recollect that upon 
the fact that you have at the present moment forty-five colonies, for the mili-; this subject an arrangement, temporary in its character, was made in the 
tary defence of which you must provide. For the service of each of these course of last vear, by which sugar, the produce of countries where the article 
forty-five colonies you have a force, consisting, first, of three battalions of was cultivated by means of free labour, was admitted into competition with 
uards, 6 500 cavalry, rank and file, and you have one hundred and twelve sugar the produce of our colonies. There was at that time no reduction pro- 
battalions of infantry, consisting, rank and file, of 92.590 men, and that is the posed upon the produce of our own colonies. But propositions were made re- 
amount of the British army with which you are to garrisap al! these forty-five ‘garding the importation of free labour sugar, which | think were general-y con- 
colunies, with which we are to provide against occasional 'nternal commotion, sidered as indicative of an inteution on the part of her Majesty's Government, 
and the chance of foreign attack, and to provide also for the interna! service! iu the course of the present session, te call the attention of the House to the 
of thiscountry. And this is to be effected, and is effected, by an iniantry, sugar duties, and to propose a reduction in them. The amount of discrimating 
force of 112 battalions, amounting to 92,500, rank and file. Now, what is the duties proposed upon sugar, the produce of countries where sugar was grown 
rule established with regard ty relief? The rule is this. That a regiment by free labour, was 10s 6d. Sir, we propose now to adhere to the general prin- 
shall remain ten years abroad and five at home ; and will any one say ciple upon which we acted in the course of last year We propose to restrict 
that that is an unreasonable regulation—that it would be desirable or the the competition of sugar, the produce of our own colonies, to sugar which is 
efficiency of the army than any regiment in the British service should the produce of countries cultivating it by means of free-labour, or which are 
remain more than ten years abroad, or that it should not have the advantage entitled to the admission of their sugar into this country under reciprocity 
of remaining five years athome (Hear, hear.) Afier its return it generally, treaties which before existed. (Hear, hear, and «langh.) [An honourable 
arrives in such a state that it requires a year to bring it into an efficient state.) member made some observation which was inaudible to us] | beg it way be 
(Hear, hear.) And if her Majesty's Government though: it advisable—that it, Jistinetly understood, that | do not wish to provoke any discussion on the sub- 
was consistent with trae economy, with humanity, and with the efficiency of jectnow. All debate upon it had better be deferred tothe time when the 
the service to reduce the military force, it would be their bounden duty to do question of the sugar duties is regulariy befure the House. At the same time 
so. But what is the fact with regard to those regiment abroad ? Of 112 bat. it 1s important, indeed necessary, that | should make a general allusion to the 
talions of infantry in the British service, there are now 23 in India; 50 are subjeci in the statement [ am now making. (Hear, hear) The discriminat- 
serving in the colonies, aud 4 are on their passage, giving 77 battalions employ.) ing duty proposed to be established by the act of last session was, on free- 
ed in the defence of your colonial empire. You have 35 battalions at home—| !abour British plantation sugar, 24s., and 5 per cent., and that upon free-labour 
not, as it is supposed, for the purpose of restraining the population, but for foreign sugar, 34s., and 5 per cent. ; which would produce, upon the former, a 
the purpose, and you effect it incompletely, of maintaining the system of relief total amount of duty of 25s. 3d, and on the latter of 35s. 9d. But, in the 
We propose no increase in our military establishment ; but, at the same time, course of last year, it was proposed, as a protection, to establish a higher dis- 
we do not think it would be desirable to recommend to the [Touse to diminish, criminating rate of duty on free-labour foreign sugar that was clayed or equi- 
the military force of this country. Consequently, we propose that the vote for valent to clayed. We decliued, however, to accede to that proposal, as we 
the army estimates in the present year shall be a vote of 6,600,000/., the, found that there was no such rule established with respect to this sugar when 
amount of last year’s estimate. [I now proceed to call the attention of the the produce of our own colomes, but that there was a uniform rate with res- 
House to the state of the navy, and the demand we shall feel it our duty to, pect to all our sugars, except refined; and we were unwilling to establish a 
submit to the House for an increase in the estimate for it. We shall propose, | different rule with regard to the different qualities of sugar from other coun- 
in the course of the present year, an increase in the number of men serving in “ries. We stated, at the same time, that if it were possible to establish a 
the navy, of about 2,500 more than those that are now actually employed, and classification applying to our own as well as to foreign sugars, the subject 
of about 4,000 more men than those voted last year. Now the charge forthe might be well worthy of consideration, and it might be au arrangement proper 
expenditure caused by the increased will be 184,000/. We propose to take, ‘o make. Some honourable gentlemen, who spoke on the other side of the 
a vote for two basins for the construction aud repair of steam-vessels—one at) House, endeavoured to establish the policy of a distinction between the coarser 
Portsmouth and another at Devonport. We shall, therefore, propose to take a) and the finer kinds of sugar. We have had communication with tbe proper 
vote in the present year for proceeding with the formation of th sse basins which! quarter, and it has been certified to us that it is possible, both with respect to 
received the sanction of the house last year. The vote [ propose to ask for is own own and foreign sugars, to establish such a distinction, We propose, 
187,000/. We shall also take a vote for the purpose of enabling us to main-, ‘herefore, with respect io all sugars, except refined, the prodace of our own 
tain the steam navy of this country. (Cheers from Sir Charles Napier.) 1 colomies, to make this reduction of duty :—In respect to brown Muscavado 
shall propose, I say, a vote forthe construction of vessels which shall keep up| sugar, now subject to a duty of 25s. 3d., we propose to make a reduction of 
in this country a respectab!e steam navy suited to a peace establisiment. Now,| i lls. 3., and to reduce the duty to 14s. (Loud cheers.) With regard to Mus- 
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covade sugar, that reduced Jury will apply tu all British plantation sugar—ty, ciple, inasmuch as the amount of revenue derived from coal has not met the 
sugar the produce of the Mauritins—to sugar the produce of our West Indian) expectation which was entertained when the tax was first imposed. ‘The cal+ 
colonies ; aud with regard to the produce of those districts in British India,| ‘culation of the amount to be reccived was £160,000, as a clear net revenue, 
with regard to which a differeut rule now applies, we propose, in the case of whereas the sum received last year from the duty on coal did not exceed 
those districts, to retain the same relative proportionate duty, and that duty £120,000. J believe that the export of coal has been greatly impeded in cons 
shall be 18s. 8d. ‘This is applicable to those countries of India which are per- sequence of the combinations which have taken place amonget the owners of 
mitted to import foreign sugar. We propose that the amount of protective coal mines. So much, Sir, for the dues upon exports. 

duty shall not exceed Ys. 4d., and the duty on free-labour sugar will, there- Lord JOHN RUSSELL, (we believe) asked what was the total amount of 
fore, be 23s. 44. Of course, in countries with whom reciprocity treaties are the coal duty received by the ‘tovernment! and what the amount of all the du- 
in force, we cannot deprive them of that which is their right. With regard to ties proposed to be repealed ! 

white, or clayed sugar, or sugar which by some process Is made equal to clayed Sir ROBERT PEEL.—The total amount of duty on the exportation of 
sugar, we propose that ahe duty on British plantation East India sugar saall) coal does not exceed £118,000, and the revenues on the other articles is very 
be reduced from 25s. 3d. to 16s. 4d., and that the duty on sugar imported smali indeed. 1 now come to the duties which are levied on imports, and which 
from India, or those parts of India whence sugar may be imported, shall be 2ls.|in amount, are very small in individual cases, but which are applicable to arti- 
9d., and that the duty on free-labour foreign sugar—that is clayed—shall ve cles which are raw materials used in manufactures I dare say most gentle- 
28s., thus ret-ining the whole amoudt of discriminating duty which last year men have referred to the paper which has been prepared by direction of the 
was 10s. 6d., but applying it in a different manner, giving 9s. 4d. protection! Governmeut for the purpose of exemplifying the operation of the present sys- 
on Muscovado sugar, and increasing the protection to lls 4d. on the more tem of import taxation. It may probabiy have been observed, that by that 
valuable and costly article of clayed or white sugar. The amount of dis document there are no less than 813 articles included in the tariff, 430 of which 
criminating duty, therefore, wou.d remain the same as it was Jast year produce a very small amount of revenue indeed. We propose, Sir to include 
The duty on molasses we propose to preserve in the same proportion. It is, in our financial arrangements the daties which are now applicable to those 430 
necessary that I should make the intentions of the Government well under- articles (Hear,) We are willing to try the experiment of abolishing the 
stood ; but at the same time, without going into minute details, reserving all duties altogether, retaining the power of examination as to the weight and 
those for consideration when the sugar duties come under the attention of the) quantity, so that statistical information shall be secured, and precaution taken 
House, we propose to make a further reduction with respect to the admission against the import duty being evaded on articles still liable to duty, under the 
of retined sugar We propose to remove the prohibitory duty on refined sugar. pretence that those articles are free of duty. The articles on which we pro- 
and that it should be imported at a duty of 14s., instead of 183. 8d, and that) pose to abolish the duties will be those generally which are the raw materials 
double refined sugar should be imported under aduty of 21s. the 14s. inc uding) of our manufactures The list of these articles contains 430 specific items, 
the five per cent. Now, it is important toat I should give to the House the and, as that list will be printed, I do not think it necessary to make such a tres- 
best estimete I can form of the probable amount of sugar to be derived from’ pass on the patience of the house as to read over the whole of them. I think 
the possessions of this country abroad. For the purpose of obtaining informa | 1t therefore better to postpone the minute consideration of those articles till 
tion on that subject we have applied to four independent sources, with the view) another opportunity ; but I may state that the total number of articles that 
of obtaining an esiimate of the probable supply of sugar from British posses | will be absolutely swept away from the tariff will be no lessthan 430 These 
sidns for the next year, and | will now read to the House, with its permission, will include those fibrous materials, such as silk, hemp, and fiax, which now 
the estimates that have been formed ‘The stock of sugar on hand on the Ist) pay a nominal duty ; yarns of different kinds, with the exception of worsted 
January last was 45,000 tons, and the estimate made by the Customs of the yarns, which are subject tosome peculiar regulations. We also propose to 
probable production of the British plantations is as follows :—From the West abolish the duty on furniture woods. (The right honourable baronet here ex- 
Jndia Colonies, 135,000 tons; trom the Mauritius, 40,000 tons; and from) cited considerable laughter, by markedly fixing his look on the honourable mem- 
British India, 70 000 tons, being the supply of sugar in the present year, inde- ber for Halifax, Mr. C. Wood, while speaking on this part of his financial 
pendent of the stock in hand, of 245,000 tons. 1 trust that there may be re- scheme ) There is (continued the right honourable gentleman) a great trade 
lance placed on the accuracy of this estimate, as it has been procured from growing up in this country, which it is very desirable to promote ; and for that 
the best sources of information. The next of the authorities which we have) purpose | propose abolishing the duty on all cabinet-making materials. (Con- 
cousulted, calculated the produce of the British plantations at 140,000 tons, tinued laughter.) ‘The amount of duty at present levied ou cabinet foods— 
the Mauritius at 40,000, and British India at 70,400, making a total of 250,-/ (ceuewed lauguter)—is very low, and we think that the same principles which 

000 tons of sugar to be supplied during the next year. The next authority has already been applied to sheep's wool ought to be applied to those materials. 

we consulted has not given so flattering an eccount. They have estimated the) We propose, also, to abolish the duties on animal and vegetable vils. These 

produce of British Plantation sugar at ooly 120,000 tons, the Mauritios at 40,-) were included in the tariff. We propose likewise to remove the duty upon ores 
000 tons, and British India at 70,000 tons—imaking an estimate of 230,000 and minerals, with the exception of copper ore, with respect to which an ar- 
tons The fourth estimate formed independently, as I said before, of any rangement was made in 1542, and which las worked exceedingly well. ‘The 
communication with the authorities for the other estimates, is this :—The esti- duties on iron and zinc, In the first stages of manufacture, will also be abolish- 
mate fur British Plantation sugar is 130,000 tons, the Mauritius 40,000 tons, ed; and we intend to remove the duties on al! dye-stuils and on drugs univer- 
British india 65,009—mak ng a total of 235,000 tous. ‘The lowest of those sally, with the exception of some that are very noxious, and hable to be used 
estimates is 230 tons. and tae highest is 250,000 tons. If you add the highes!, as adulterations. ‘There are some other articles with respect to which, partly 
to the stock in hand, that gives 4 supply of 295,000 tons; and if you take the from this and partly from other considerations, this total removal of duty will 
lowest, it will give a supply of 275,000 tons. We consider that tie effect of not take place. I do not propose materially to interfere with the general prin- 
the reduct on upon sugar will be, on the whole, a reduction of duty, so far as ciples which we have applied to the timber duties. The cooperage trade has 
du y is connec’ed with price, amounting to 1 1 4d. per lb , or not quite so much, beeu gradually decaying in this country. Even in our own possessions the ex- 
as 11-44. But if you add other charges that accompany a high rate of duty, |port of staves, and the articles that are made from them, is exposed to a formid- 
we think the full etlect of the reduction of tue duty will be not much short of able competition onthe part of the United States. The United States are 
of three halfpence per lb.—(cheers)—because, as ihe duty increases, there are ow supplying our West Indian colonies with this important article of trade. 
charges incidental to that increase. I next propose to give to the House the! We thought it better on the whole to class the article of staves with those that 
best estimate we can form as to the probable loss to the revenue which will) are raw material, and permit a free and unrestricted unport of staves for the 
arise from that proposed reduction. As I said before, we calculate, indepen | use of the coopers. Of course it would be necessary that we should limit the 
dent of any supply of free labour sugar—we calculate on a supply. including Jength of the staves, so that they may not be applied to other purposes, but 
the stock in hand, of at least 275,000 tons for the present year. ‘The greatest) without very minute and vexatious regolations it willbe impossible to prevent 
amount of consumption, | believe, has not been more than 207,200 tons in any the importation of staves altogether which may be used for other purposes. 
one year. We think it is probable that the effect of the reduction of the duty |Upon the whole, therefere, we will endeavour to subinit to that evasion of our 
may lead to an increased consumption of perhaps 43,000 tons. Of course intention rather than estaolish minute regulations for the purpose of prevent- 

these estimates must be taken as very gencral, but it appears to us probable ing it. 


that the increased consumption of sugar, consequent upon the reduction of duty, | 
will make a total not much short of 250,000 tons. The consumption of Brit- 
ish Muscovado sugar to the extent of 160,000 tons at 14s., would give 2,240,-| 


Mr. LABOUCHERE —Do you remove the duty altogether ? 
Sir ROBERT PEEL —Yes, we trke it off altogether. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE.—What is the amount ? 


0001. The consumption of clayed sugar to the extent of 70,000 tons, would, Sir ROBERT PEEL —The amount of duty on this article, I think, is about 
give a revenue of 1,140,000! ; foreign free Muscovado sugar, 5,000 tons, at £33,000. We remit it altogether: We diminish the temptation to apply staves 
23s. 4d., will give a revenue of 116,700/; of clayed, or equal to clayed,| to the ordinary purposes of furniture, by making a simultaneous reduction in 
15,000 tons, at 28s., would give a revenue of 150,000/. As I[ said before jee duty upon all cabinet timber. 
these estimates must of course be very general ; but supposing them to ap-|| Mr. LABOUCHERE.—What is the estimated sacrifice of revenue on all 
proximate to the truth, the consequence would be that we shall receive from) these articles ! 
the duty on sugar, in consequence of the reduction, the sum of 3,946,000/'| Sir ROBERT PEEL.—I think the loss of revenue by the remission of the 
The revenve derived from sugar, fn the last year, was 5,216,000/. There will duties on all these 430 articles will be about 320,000/. [ now come to that 
consequently, be very probably a loss, in the next year, to the revenue of very) article, which of all others is the most important to the manufacturing and com- 
nearly 1,300,000/. upon sugar (Hear, hear, hear.) Now, postponing any for-| mercial prosperity of this country. (loud cheers.) J come now to cotton 
ther discussion on the subject of the sugar duties until the period when they || wool—(hear, hear)—and the duty upon it. The present duty on cotton wool 
will come immediately under consideration, | proceed to enumerate the other) |is, so far as the revenue is concerned, 5-16ths of a penny the pound weight ; 
duties of which we shall propose, as a consequence of the continuance of the, out as that duty is applicable tothe whole amount of cotton wool imported, 
income tax, the reduction or the remission. I[t will be recollected that, when) and as about one-fifth of the total! amount of such cotton wool is unavailable 
the tariff passed, in the year 1842, there were some small duties still retained! for the purpose of manufacture, and Is necessarily waste, the duty, of course, 
pon exports from this country—exports either of raw materials, or manufac ||presses with increased severity upon that portion of the whole atmount which 
tured articles so nearly approaching raw mater.als, that they could scarcely be 1s capable of being used for manufactures. It is estimated, and I believe the 
di-tinguished from them, At the same time, it will be remembered that we! estimate to be areasonable one, that we ought to add 1-16th more to the 5 16ths 
abolished generally the duties on exports. They were all abolished, with the) in order to calculate the full amount of duty paid upon the whole of the cotton 
exception of a few articles, such, for instance, as, I think, china-stone, and) wool that is actually manufactured in the country. 6-16ths, or 3-8ths of a pen- 
some others of the same description. We propose to adopt, as a general rule, ny per pound weight would, therefore, be the total amoum of duty paid on cot- 
the abolition of export duties on all articles. jton wool. Now, when the price of cotton wool is 4d a lb. on the average, 
An HON. MEMBER.—Including coal. ‘3 Sths of a penny per Ib. is a duty of nine per cent. on the value of the raw 
Sir ROBERT PEEL.—Not excepting coal. (Cheers.) I and my right||material If the price of cotton wool be, as it has been of late, not more than 
hon. friends will do what we conceive tobe our duty, without regard as to) 3da lb., 3 Sths of Id per |b. is a duty amounting to not less than 12} per cent. 
whether we may please or displease particular persons. We shall be actuated on the value of the raw material. ‘This duty so levied falls with peculiar se- 
by other and higher considerations. Applying, then, a general principle to ex-| verity on the coarsest descriptions of cotton. Upon the finer muslins you can 
ports of every kind, we do not think it would be wise to reserve coal as an ar- sear | estimate the amount of duty, it is so small; but the coarser the fabric, 
ticle of exception. (Cheers.) We do not think that it will be an important) /and the more it is in common wear, the higher is the amount of duty. Seeing 
principle to establish, that with respect to exports, there shall be no duty levi-, and considering these things—seeing the amount of duty imposed upon the 
ole ee in establishing that principle, we think that coal should) coarser fabrics—seeing the extent of competition to which they are exposed— 
be included. € are the more willing to act up tothe full extent of the prin-||seeing the importance of this manufacture to the commercial greatness of this 
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country, we are prepared to advise the abolition of the duty upon cotton wool. Parliament was opened by the Queen iu person, the particulars of her Ma- 
(Loud aud long coutiuued cheering ) The estimated loss to the revenue by, jesty's Speech will be found in our news columns. : 


the abolition of the daty on cotton wool—taking as a guide the amount receiv- 
ed last year—will not be less than 680,000/. (Hear, hear.) In respect, then We rejoice to perceive that the health of the Queen and of the Royal family 


to the revenue derived from the castoms duties, we do not propose to make any continues to be good, and her Majesty and her Royal Consort are still making 
further alterations than those to which [ have now referred. [ am not quite occasional excursions and vi-its among the British nobility. They were re- 
sure whether or not greater popularity might not have been obtained by propos- cently at Brighton, and took opportunity to honour the Duke of Norfolk with 
ing other articles on which a reduction of the excise impost should be made; Coctle 4 

but I am satisficd that it is the duty of the executive government to take those 
articles which, whether there has been any clamour for a reduction of duty on ‘The Cotton trade is unusually brisk for actual consumption, and the contem- 
them or not, articles in respect of which any duty at all is open to the greatest plated measure of Sir Robert Peel on that head is likely to make it still more 

ion. (Hear, hear.) T ic i 

objection. (Hear, hear.) The duty to which I refer is that duty on the free go, Although that measure should rather tend to keep down present prices, 


transfer of property, which is called the auction duty. [No sooner did the) . - ; ; 
right honourable gentleman utter the words “ auctioa duty,” than the whole ™ anticipation of a reduction which must follow, yet the prudent system of 


House was convulsed with laughter, after which there was much cheering] ‘The /ate adopted of uot keeping large stocks on hand, compels sales of cotton even 
total amount received for auction duties in England, Scotland, and Ireland, is) at a slight advance, in order to complete orders. 


300,000/. ‘There is no duty the remission of which will, im my epinion, lead | The ment’ ‘cle of j . - 3 
to such a great reduction of the Excise statf. (Hear, hear.) Now, I propose , St lnportant article of intelligence in the files now come to hand is 


instead of the principle of requiring separate licenses, to enable auctioncers to the Exposé made by the Premier thus early in the Session on monetary af- 
dispose of every description of property by taking out one license at 15’. thus) fairs. It will be perceived that in the Queen's Speech reference is made in 
onnerny the auctioneers who take it out to deal in every description of PIOPEK- general terms to the expiration of the time during which the Income Tax is in 

‘An HON. MEMBER wes andorstood to ask whether each member of a firm) 0%C® by law, and to the consideration of its renewal till a farther period ; now 
would be required to take out a separate license. tne Premier evidently purposes such a renewal, and as a set-off points out 

Sir ROBERT PEEL —It is proposed that each member of a firm should) several important advantages to trade by the entire abolition of certain duties, 
be required to take out a license. ‘There still remains an article upon which, aud by the partial reduction of others. Among the duties to be entirely abol- 


after what has passed regarding auother, I shall make no preliminary obser-) jghed are those on Cotton Wool, Staves for Casks, Glass, Cov], and Auctions, 


vation, but mention it atonce, glass (Hear, hear) It has seemed to us that)! 
it has special claims to the repeal of the duty. In the first place, the amount '" all but the last of which the United States are materially affected, and the 


of duty is not less than 200 or 300 per cent. upon the value of the manufactur-| doing away of those duties will be likely to merease, in a very large degree, 
ed article (liear.) What takes place here? ‘That there is a great import thle ecommercial relations between the two couutries; nor will the United 
of foreigu glass into the bonded warehouses of tis country ; foreign glass is) States fail to derive benefit even from that of Sugar which is to be materially 
brought mto our bonded warehouses, is afterwards exported, beiug liable to no, reduced. The amount of these fiscal reductions is nearly equivalent to that 
duty, and beats our owa manufacture, not only in foreign states, but even in, b 

- derived from the Income Tax, which hes been found to work better than was 


ourowncolonies | think | cen make out this point without entermg ito de-, 

tails ; for it is most important to observe the progress of gradual enceurage-| originally auticipated, and to produce a larger revenue thaw that at first calcu- 
ment in the export of foreign glass from this country, as couipared with glass lated upon. From all this, however, in which the Income Tax proves to be 
of our own menulacture. During the last seven qasrters there has been a grad. 5, « good amilch cow,” we way uot unreasonably augur that it bids fair to 


ual increase in the fureigu glass brought intoeur bonded warehouses, and b Tax: for if the larit 
wards exported, as compared with glass the produce of our own domestic manu-, "°COM® 4 Permanent bax, for ii the Lory party were to lose popularity and 


facture. (Cheers) Is uot that a strong fact to exemplify the policy of some, power before the termination of the present Parliament—probably about two 
new arrangement in this respect! (Cheers ) A case has been got upin favour years off—it will by that time have become so familiar to men’s minds that 
romission the pe let the though it may occasionally gall some particular place of the body politic, it 
of glass, to see What 4 mnuch more benehicia ellect Upon the laborious portion; will have ceased to be considered an overpowering evil, particularly when it 


of the community will be produced by the reduction of the duty ov glass, thau) . . ; 
by the repeal of the windowtax. (Hear, hear.) [tis estimated that there shall be viewed as a preventive to such stumbiing blocks as imposts on articles 


are in Great Britain about 3,500,000 houses, of which not more than 500,000 of commerce, which tend to paralyse trade and manufactures in greater or lees 
are chargeable with the window-tex : therefore there are 3,000,000 of houses, degree. 
which require glass for the comfort of the mblabitauts, and uf the House, We jave never spoken of the Income Tax as an iniquitous one in itself, 


auctions the removal of t t a texten., 

he duty upon glese most exten’ theoretically considered, because, as Property and Income are two great things 
sive benefit. The loss to the revenue for the abolition of duty on glass will | 7 
amount to 642,000. I have now exhausted the articles in respect to which to be protected, so therefore they ought to pay their full share of the expense 


ministers intend to propose a remission of duties, and I will here venture to, of protection. It is the inquisitorial process necessarily involved in collecting 
recall the recollection of the House to the estimate | made of the amount of. it, which is objectionable. Were all mankind pure and honest in their trans- 
the revenue, on the assumption thatthe income tax would be continued. J actions, and true in their report of their worldly condition, the matter would not 


will also state the immediate effect the reductions will have im lessening the , le b rn , ‘Gcial. and th 
surplus in case the inc me tax should be continued, which would be available only be equitable but easy ; but society is artificial, aud there are so many con- 


on the 6th ol April, 1846, at 3,409,000 ; and I will now recapitulate the reduc- sequences resulting from unravelling its intricacies, that the exposure of private 
tions of the revenue which will arise fromthe repeal of the ditlerent duties | affairs, incidental to the carrying out of the measure, is mischievous both to 
have enumerated. I mentioned them specitically as I went on, but I will now. individuals aud to Society itself; and the last not a little increased by the du- 
state the aggregate amount of diminution J estimated the loss upon sugar at plicity and deceit which it suggests and fosters in the moral character. Per- 


1,300,000/. and upon coal at 183,000/. The loss upon minor articles of im- ; . ees 
port to be looked upon as raw material of manufacture. I stated at 320,000/ ;| haps the finest stroke of domestic policy which has been exhibited in modern 


the loss upon cotton wool I calculate will be 680,000/ ; upon auctions it will days is this of Sir Robert, who soothes the galling action of this heavy tax by 
be 250,000/ ; but then [ reckon upon some receipt for licences, which would making c’ear its benefits in other important directions. 


ae p: T the dut 
venue, supposing the House to sanction the course I have recommended, would, after all, to ensue to the manufactures of the United Kingdom ; it will enable 


be 3,338,000/. very nearly absorbing the actual surplus of 3,409,000 | have, them to stand a fair competition with those of France, Germany, or elsewhere 
stated already, that in proposing the continuance of the income tax, I do HOt where cotton goods are fabricated ; and, thus aided, it is not very unreasonable 
propose it for the purpose of having a large surplus revenue, for] should think. to expect a considerable augmentation in the demand, more encouragement to 


itright, after defraying the necessary expenses, to appropriate it to the remov | 

al of taxes, which in ns opinion, sr dhe wanes at 2.1.9 The term for which, labor, perhaps beiter wages, and at least more steady employment. The fol- 
I suggest the continuance of it will not exceed that for which it was originally lowing is a brief sammary of Sir Robert Peel's views and propositions :— 
imposed. I do not propose that it should be renewed for more than three won | On the Sth of next month Sir Robert Peel calculated that the Revenue 
and I hope the House will not insist upou a shorter perwod. I believe have 


now executed the task I proposed to myself. (Cheers.) Our conviction is, 


that by the adoption of this proposal industry and commerce will be immediate- INCOME. 
ly benefitted, and that indirectly all classes of the vast community will find its), CustOMs £22,000,000 
Mr Roebuck lately put a question in regard to Canada affairs, referring to | Taxes 4,200,000 
a dispatch from Lord Stanley to the Governor-General of Canada, convey- 700,000 
ing the thanks of the Imperiel Government to a returning officer for the elec 150,000 
tion of candidates io represent the city of Montreal in the Provincial House! 250,000 
of Commons'—the conduct of that officer being now under investigation before — 
that House, and the election return contested. Total ordinary soarces... £47,900,000 
Mr. G.W. Hope replied, that the Noble Lord had felt it his duty to trans- | Chinese Compensation... .... .... -.secceesececess 600,000 
mit a dispatch, conveying his own expression of approbation of the conduct of Half-year's Income Tax, due at Michaelmas ........ 2,600 000 
Mr. Young, and not her Majesty's thanks,—that it was the Opposition candi | —_—— 
date, and not the Government one, who told the Stipendiary Magistrate he Beh sic'tebhseweetebesstiacs.s. SI 
thought it would be advantageous to ¢ommence polling under military pro-— EXPENDITURE 
tection. Interest on Public £30,795,000 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 3-4 a 9¢ per cent. prem. | cna wulicg mmidtbedannciaienseccet 6,601,000 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN 
sas ; ; ‘ This is his estimate of the Income and Expenditure as they will staud ow 
By the British Mail Steamer Cambria we havo our English files to the 4th the Sth of April next ; but the Income-tax will cane together with the Chi- 


inst., the intelligence contained therein is generally both interesting and satis-|inege Compensation money, in the present year. Su oo . however, the In- 
factory, tax to be renewed, as it will be, the matters wil stand thus— 
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Half-year's Income Tax 2,600,000 
Total Estimate for the Year....... .- £53,700,000 


From this, however, he deducts the £600,000 of Chinese Compensation, as 
it is an accidental income, so that it will be— 


The reductions to be effected are— 
2.00 cece cece eos - £1,300,000 
Import Duties on Raw Materials, including— 
Total loss to the Revenve.. .-. ----- £3,358,000 


Which will nearly absorb the estimated surplus of £3 409,000. 

It will here be seen that the largest item of reduction is that of the Sugar 
Duties; and on this subject the debate has been both warm and protracted. It 
was commenced by a proposition on the part of Mr. Milner Gibson to equalize 
the duties on Foreign and Colonial Sugars, which was negatived by a majority 
of 84 out of 295 present. The same motion slightly varied in expression was 
debated again next day, in which Lord John Russell took the lead, but he was 
even less fortunate than Mr. Gibson, being defeated by a majority of 94. We 
doubt whether the entire debate would be found of much interest, but we re 
desirous of giving a portion of Sir Robert Peel's speech in the course of it, 
because it touches upon certain matters which have greatly agitated both all 
Europe and the great continent of America. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL commenced by referring to the complaints which had 
been made in the course of the debate against the working of the intended 
measure, when it ought to have been known that that part of the suvject was 
purposely deferred until the House went into committee. He next a d 
the attacks which the opposition speakers had made on the Income Tax— 
measure which they supported while they denounced it. He admitted that his 
Government had not been successful in negotiating commercial treaties, but) 
that was the best reason why they should reduce their duties so as to favor alll 
nations alike. ‘The Right Hon. Baronet then proceeded. What is the course) 
which you propose to adopt! You first abolish slavery throughout the whole: 
of your colonies, rendering them entirely dependent upon voluntary labour fo: 
the cul.ivation of the soil, and you next proceed to throw open your markets 
for the indiscriminate admission of sugar, from the Brazils and Cuba, countries, 
where slavery not only exists in its very worst form, but also countries which/ 
have maintamed their slave trade and their traffic in human life, in open viola | 
tion of their most solemn engagements with this country —[ Hear, hear }—]| 
think, sir, that the practical etfect of admitting the slave grown sugar of these 
countries would be sv completely to disable the West Indian colonies as to in 
capacitate the:n from supporting their burdens, so that [ doubt much ene 
the sacrifice which you make in this respect to the interests of the sugar con-| 
sumers, if you ure to liave any colonies at all, would not be more than counter- 
balanced by the injury you would inflict on those possessions of the Crown — | 
(Hear. ]—There are only two countries in the whole world which are formidable, 
rivals to our colonies in the production of sugar, and those countries are pre-| 
cisely the two states which stand towards England in the peculrar relation 


maintained by Cuba and the Brazils. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman stated in), 


the course of his speech, that he would not interfere in the family or domestic, 


affairs of the United States, meaning in their internal regulations or laws af-| 


fecting slavery. He said that the slave population there had no claim upon 


posing it to have exisied, would lave done any good. 
It was generally anticipated that the new Parliamentary system of dealing 
with Railroad Bills would bring with it a large increase of labor among mem- 


| 
bers of Parliament ; and this proves tobe the case. Committees are kept em-' 


ployed all through the mornings and then they have to go throegh their parlia- 
mentary duties during the evening sessions. But it is evident that the system 


is a useful one ; many cradities as well as unjust advantages in old bils be- 


come exposed, many fallacies in new projects are detected, the public will de- 
rive great benefit through the correctives uf this system, and much blind specu- 
lation will be prevented whilst facilities for internal transit will be promoted. 
The amount of business of this kind is enormous, but yet all the cares which 
are thus lavished to save mankind from themselves and from each other cannot 
prevent a considerable portiou of speculative gambling from going on contin 
ally. 
: i Duncombe, M.P. for Finsbury—or Mister Tom Duncombe as a contem- 
porary fucetious/y, though in borrowed terms, styles him—has had a tussle with 
the Home Secretary of letter-opening celebrity, in which the Right Honorable 
Gentleman came off only “‘ second best’ Mr. Duncombe, who is not a gen- 
tleman tw be trifled with, perceived that in the report on the letter-opening bu 
siness no mention was made of his letters having been opened, he therefore in 
his place in Parliament roundly taxed Sir James Graham with having had the 
meanness and the baseness’ to open his (Mr. Duncombe’s—a Member of Par. 
liament!) letters without the courage to avow it. The flagellation of the 
presumed offender was an awful one; but though Sir James was cerried 
through the difficulty by ministerial vote, and by the aid of certain forms and 


privileges behind which he entrenched himself, the impression on the general! 'g¢ 


mind is an indelible one, and the accused himself felt bound to make the fol- 
lowing ‘half apology “that no circumstance in the exercise of his (Sir J. G's) 
official duty had in any way or at any time come to his knowledge with respect 
to the conduct of that Honorable Gentleman, which is in the least degree in- 
consistent with loyalty to her Majesty, or with his duties as a member of that 


combe's motion on the letter opening subject, Lord Aberdeen has found it pro- 
per to enter into some explanation; and his Lordship has shewn that the fate 
“of the Bandieras is not to be attributed to the British Government, but that 
\whatever obloquy the transaction involves ought to attach to Lord Seaton, the 
Governor of the Ionian Islands. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

_ Hovsr or Commons, March 3.—Mr. Roebuck said, he would take that op- 
portunity pf putting a question to the right hon baronet, of which he had given 
‘him notice. The subject to which he begged to draw his attention related to 
|negotiations now going on between this country and the United States respect- 
ing the Oregon territory ; and he wished to know whether the right hon. baro- 
‘net had any objection to lay the negotiations before the house as far as they 
vad proceeded! The reason which induced him to ask this question was to be 
jfuund in the circumstances now existing in the United States with respect to 
‘this very question. He was the last man in the world who would desire to 
‘cast any slur or to say anything derogatory to a great nation like the United 
‘States, or use language which might excite angry feelings, where it was desira- 
‘ble they should not exist—but it could not be unknown to the right honorable 
gentleman, for it was known to all the world, that a bil! had already passed the 
‘House of Representatives with regard to the Oregon boundary. He under- 
‘stood that in 1818 a convention was entered into between this country and the 
United States, the purport of which was. that the territory in dispute upon the 
Oregon should be considered as a matter upon which no determination had been 
‘come to, and that the whole question should be left open. Under these cir- 
cumstances the House of Representatives had passed a bill for ‘‘ settling” this 
\territory. ‘The English were not, he believed, a people at all accustomed to 
bluster or express themselves in a manner which should rouse the indignation 
of those with whom they conducted negotiations, but it must be apparent to 
_ everybody that this was a most extraordinary proceeding. If it arose from the 
|weakuess of the American Executive. it behoved foreign nations seriously to 
‘consider the matter If the House of Representatives passed such a bill, if 
| it were sanctioned by the Senate and urged upon the President, he might be 
_ forced to give it the effect of law, while we. having taken no precautions, but 
trusting to their good faith and the comity of nations, would find ourselves di- 
'\vested of the means of protecting our own rights. If this case had been pro- 
| perly looked into, they should at once have declared that the United States had 


ino rights west of the Rocky Mountains; and if the negotiations which had 


jbeen broken up were to be recommended, he trusted they wou!d be put on a 
lluded to!) 
x—a_| Proper footing, and that the United States would be called on to show what 
| right they liad to cross the Rocky Mountains at all. He could not help ex- 
||pressing a strong opinion against the sort of proceeding which the House of 


‘Representatives had adopted, and he wished to know whether the Government 
jaad any objection to produce the papers having reference to the present state 
‘of the negotiations. 

| Sir R. PEEL —The Hon. and learned gentleman has correctly stated the 
jconvention which governs our present relations with the United States with re- 
|spect to the Oregon boundary ‘The convention was passed in 1818, intended 
‘to last for ten years, and enabled each party, till a tinal adjudication of their 
rights took place, to occupy the territory. The convention was renewed in 1827, 
jand expired again in 1838 ; but it was also provided by the convention thai 
jneither party should terminate the arrangement without giving a year’s notice. 
With respect to the question which has been put to me, as the negotiations 
‘with the executive Government of the United States have not been brought 
jto a close, it will not be consistent with my duty to produce the correspondence 
to the house. The hon. and learned gentleman will see that our relations are 
‘aot with the House of Representatives, but with the American Executive 
quite agree with him that nothing could be more unseemly than to use any 
language of bluster or menace ; but, while I forbear doing so, | hope the house 
‘will not infer that Her Majesty's Government are not deeply sensible of the 
“importance of this subject. (Hear, hear ) 

| In answer to a question, put by Mr Biewitt, 

| Se R. PEEL said, that the Government of the United States had not con- 
sented to the production of the correspondence 


| Mr. Divett with reference to the same subject, wished to ask the right hon. 


‘paronet whether he had seen the work of M. de Mofrert on California, (a laugh), 
sow publishing at Panis. (Continued laoghter.) Tie author spoke of having 
_examumed the Oregon question, and stated his conviction of the perfect jus- 
‘tice of the English claim, using these remarkable words—* I] faut avouer 
cette fo's la raison et le drvit sont de leur cote.” 

|| INDEMNITY FOR LOSSES BY THE AMERICAN TARIFP. 

|| The Earl of Clarendon rose, pursuant to notice, to inquire what means had 
‘been taken to obtain redress for certain merchants who complained, as he con- 
ceived justly, of the loss inflicted on them by a change made some time ago 
in the tariff of the United States. Under the 26:h section of the new tariff, 
‘jagreed to on the 26th of August, 1842, goods coming from England, which 
|were shipped before the imposition of new cuties was known, were exposed to 
ruinous duties, to the extent of 90 or 100 per ceut. on silk goods, and 120 per 
leent on cotton goods. Cioods that had come from eastward of the Cape were 
subjected to much lower duties. Now this he considered, to be an infraction 
of the treaty with the United States, which provided, among other things, that 
juo duty should be imposed on goods from England higher than was imposed 
on goods coming from any other country. What made the circumstance of 
more importance was, that of the goods that came from the east of the Cape 
| by far the greater proportion belonged to American citizens, while of those which 
came from England nine-tenths were the property of English merchants. 
The amount lost in the cases he referred to by British merchants was not less 
‘than 200,000/., and one house im Glasgow had lost 3,000/. He wished to know 
what steps had been taken to procure redress. The course taken by the United 
|States was clearly against treaty 

| Yetthe Americans appeared fully alive to the importance of the treaty where 
ever it was in their favor, fur they had insisted on the repayment of the amount 
of duties levied on their rice by us in excess of that levied on their rice from 
the coast of Africa. He wished to know from the noble earl whether he ad- 
‘mitted the claims of our merchants, and if so, what success had attained the 
\application which he had, doubtless, made to the Government of the United 
ates. 

The Earl of Aberdeen believed that his noble friend had correctly stated the 
circumstances of the case. It was one which has engaged the attention of 
the Government fora considerable time, and on which much correspondence 
had already passed. The case ofthe British merchants, he had no difficulty 
in saying, appeared to him a very just one, and deserving of the support of the 
Government ; but he thought that the official experience of his noble friend 


house.” With respect to the unfortunate affair which gave rise to Mr. Dun- 


might convince, him that one might have a very good case without immedi- 
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ately being able to bring it toa satisfactory issue. The gentleman who pre- the whole establishment. This, however, is the less to be regretted, es there 
ceded Het purged docs not appear to be much taste for Tragedy just now, amoug the patrons of 

the Drama. But Anderson, we presume, will shortly be among us again, and 
same course; but he (Lord Aberdeen) was certamly notin a condition to say | Ut be j ; wae de 

that their representations on the subject had been received in the manner they, 't Wl! be impossible to present him a/one in his réle of art. What must Le 
deserved. At the time of the last despatch referrmg to the matter Mr. Paken- done then ? 

ham proposed to put himself in communication with the principal parties int Bowery Turatze.—Mrs. Shaw is carrying all before her, not “ winning" 


rested at New York—a branch, he believed, of the Glasgow house alluded to ‘Pay ; a : 
by the noble friend—and from them te hoped to receive such information as but retaining “ golden qpoacsne from all ones of people” Her Jon is the best 
would strenghen his means of applying to the Government of the U. States. “¢ have seen, always excepting Ellen Tree's; her Evadne, and her Bianca 


He could assure his noble frieud, that it was impossible for auy person em- also would be unexceptionable were it not for the occasional drawl in her style, 

ployed in Her Mayesty’s service, to display ou this or any other subject falling || which is not so promiuently perceptible in a character constructed like that of 

within the spliere of his duties, more zeal or ability than the gentleman a! Jon. She is, however, cowpletely the “Star of the ascendant” at present. 
present representing Her Majesty's Government in the United States 

Otyuric Tuesarre.—Friecd Mi chell, you are irresistibly comic, that’s the 

Che Mrama. | truth of it; your Pedrigo Potts in particular causes cachinnatory excitement 

— | both in your audiences and in your sctresses ut beware,—if you disturb the 

| proper Jusimess of the performers too frequeutly, comic as you may be, you 

turn toward a prospect which we have long desired to behold, and some glimpses) in) injure general effects, We need hardly remind you that J.iston himeelf 


of which were vouchsafed us when Mr. Macready was here, ’ yO" was obliged to submit to vccasional raps on the knuckles, for indulging that too 


the restoration of Shakspeare in the purity of his text, and the repudiation Ob). Verb, sep. cat. “ The Bobes-men's Gist” is 2 clever burlesque encugh 
‘ibber a ‘ate with ¢ ir villai alterations and inter an 
Colley Cibber and ng hy Tate with ge soniye as and in ae and follows the original plot pretty closely. The most /el/ing characters in it 
shich we many w to the true fame of our 
pol wt two which in the Opera of “The Bohemian Girl” are mere subordinates. 
bard. Nickenson’s Mrs. Quin (the Gypsey Queen of the original) is highly comic, 
increased exultation another triumph of truth and good taste, in the purification | ; < 
of Richard in London,—even in the very place where the character wes de- 
filed. For years age we have lifted up the hand, alone, in this city, agamst the 
desecration, for we could hardly consider it ina light less odious, and our de. 
light may be easily conceived by those who have long struggled to oppose an 
evil, and suddenly fiud that it is in course of removal. We extract the follow- 
. 
ing from an English contemporary, who thinks as we do in the case of Shaks- | . was 
| Literarn Notices. 
The restoration to the stage of Shakspeare's ‘ Richard the Third,’ as dis- Forensic Mewicine.—By Wm. A. Guy —New York Harper and Bro- 
tinguished fiom Cibber's, is an umportant step in the right direction. The mis thers.—A work like this is of the highest importance to legal practitioners 
chief which the stage has done to our national draina, 1 is high time that the EP: eign : 
stage should, as far as it may, set about repairing ‘The differences between +4 bas in fact long been wanted. Its edjects are chiefly to assist lawyers, 
the original play and Cibber’s corruption, might be serviceably adduced to j]- aud legal examivers in their investigations of matters counected with life, death, 
lustrate the distinction now recognized as existing between the theatrical and ‘ind diseases, and to make Surgeons and medical men more apt, when wit- 
dramatic. Ju the one, all higher qualities are sacrificed for the sake of rapid) esses. to be clear and lusid to lawyers and Juries. The work takes a wide 
action and cumulated effect. ‘The Shakspearian drama, on the contrary, moves! 
| range, including Medical evidence, Persoual identity, Age, Sex, Physical en- 


beneath a weight of thought and circumstance which requires attention; with “"* 6: 
no solicitude to improve occasion, and insert points for the favorite ector,—| |®Tg'es, Abortion, Infanticide, Life Assurance, Feigned diseases, condition of 
whether to catch at popular applause. or to interpret the situation to the popu- Mircd, Persons found dead or apparently so, Deaths, Wounds, Poisons, Mineral, 
lar is need than the seve. other Acids, &c. &e, It is a large octavo of more then 709 pages, well 
rity of high art. e capnot report, that in the tragedy, now periorined an ‘ 
restored, the beautiful and terrible repose of the original is altogether preserved hands of and phy we is 
for there are passages taken from ‘Henry V1,’ and other brief soliloquies in-| nevertheless applicable to the uses of every member of society,and is both a liter- 
terpolated, for the purpose of supplementing what the poet thought sufficient! 4fy and medical treasure. This edition as been carefully edited by Dr. Charles 
as it stood; and this, by way of concession to a modern audience supposed, as ‘Lee of this city. 

said, to require stimulus is Bisuor Hisrory o¢ Greece —No 8.—New York: Har- 
evil belonging to a state of transition ; the time will probably come when no 
thing will satisfy the cultivated taste but the presentation of the origival with- | PE": We gladly announce ae completion of this valuable History, in which 
out abtidgement ; for the objection to the length of old plays is aitog: ther arbi- the author has shown research, judgment, sound scnolorship, and adaptation of 
trary and conventional, and would not be entertained for a nomen, if a genuine! /means to the study of the subject. We cannot doubt that it will form a part 
love of dramatic art exis‘ed. such as was felt inthe Elizabethan day. Unril ‘of every well selected library. 

the arrival, however, of a more enlightened period, credit 1s due to every thea. (opp Dictionary or Paacticat. Mepicine.—Part York : 
trical management that volunteers its part towards the purification of the Thi 
stage ; and which, if it does still abridge and interpolate, yet leaves the spirit “TPCT is excellent medical work is proceeded with as rapidly as consists 
and general outline of the drama such as it was couceived and executed by the! with due regard to careful and correct editorship. 

mind that created it, But there can be no doubt, that the admission of any. | Rowany’s Hisrory or rus Prencu Revotution.—New York : Appletons. 
thing from ‘Henry VI." into the tragedy of * Richard II.’ must injuriou-ly 4 well compressed, concise, and perspicuous view of that great event, together 


disturb the idea intended by Shakspeare in the latter. ‘This consideration it ie with considerations of its causes and consequences, The author deserves the 


which stamps with so much impropriety Cibber’s introduction of the murder ith hi 
the king inthe Tower. The necessity for such murder had passed away from! |PT4!s¢ not only of Deiog tamuliar with his subject, bat of being a happy con- 


Gloster at the opening of the present play. and the state of mind supposed in. denser. The work is contained in two small 18 mo, volumes, bound in 
consistent with s.ch gross procedures ‘I'he now powerful Richard can afford) one. 
to intrust such business to mercenary agents; reserving himself for more Ouiver —By Robert Southey.—New York : Apple. 


tellectual work. Not by physical violence, but by the force of wit, Gloster, " i ; 
henceforth operates. Murder has becou e so familiar a thing to his conscience, ‘°° * —Few men had better opportunies to write a correct life of this extraor- 


that nothing seems more natural to him than its direction. He has, therefore. dinary man, so far as facts are concerned, than Southey, yet it may be doubted 
abundant leisure to indulge nis humour, spleen, and sarcasm, just when the fit ‘whether, from his political principles, he were the best investigator of Crom. 
is on, and to sport with the moods of his own mind and those of others. Mr. | well's heart. He has here given a neat and striking summary of the Protec- 
Phelps deserves credit for perceiving this, and accordingly presenting, instead |,,,+, Jife and actions, and we believe that his reflections are honest, accordin 
of the conventional stage-Kichard, a novel conception distinguished by ease,| |), his views of Cromwell. ‘They should, however, be placed 
quietness, and a sort of jovial abandon. Had no additions been made to the «(5 ,monwealth.” and ethos ice porn have rata on the subject, and 
part, this merit would have been still more conspicuous, and we might have 41.0) each would wile to correct the other 98, 
witnessed a portrait purely Shakspearian. Let the actor learn, that the poet R 
knows as weil when to be silent as when to speak; and thus acquire willing- | P| west merrell y J. B. Boussingault.—New York : Appletons. 
ness to sacrifice the theatric to the dramatic. It is, perhaps, too much to ask ‘Works of these kind have generally most direct reference to the localities in 
him to do this all at once ; we must be willing to surrender something where which they are written and published, nevertheless there are numerous general 
we cannot reasonably expect all. One character, however, stands almost un ‘|principles which can be applied to any soil, any climate, in which Rural Enono- 
touched—that of Margaret. The crimes, the sutlerings, the bereavements of \my may Le practised. The book before us is eminently general, correct in ite 
long-contending factions, have sublimed her into an image, as it were, of Fate theories, and useful to agriculturists. It has beea carefully translated and 
—vr at least into a mystery and a symbol, embodying the spirit of the fearful ledited by George Law, and well commands itself not only to the farmer, the 
strife, with whose like fearful issues the tragedy itself is dealing. She is in-) Gardener, the Florist and the Nurseryman, but likewise to all who possess a 
deed a dreadful being, who speaks only to warn or tocurse — There is no living pecoming pride in having their domestic premises flourishing and in good 
actress more capable of performing than Mrs. losder. 
she throws all her resources, both physical and artistic, into it with extraordi- | pom : 
nary effect. The part of 20s intrusted to Mr. Marston. We Tus Recavrr.—By John T. Cairns —New York : Edward Walker. —A 
: ncise but complete system of Infantry drill and use of the musquet, 


happy to say, that ** the dream’ is retained ; but the passionate pleadings for ©° 
his life are, alas, omitted. In this, however, and some other omissions, regard rifle, dec. It will be found exceedingly useful amang Volunteer Com- 


has been evidently had to the capacity of individual actors ; the want of avail- panies. 
able means is, in all such cases, a sufficient apology.” Tue Waverry Novets.—Abbotsford Edition.—Tie work of Sir Walter 


Parx Tusarre.—Buckstone’s last absurdity, the ‘Green Bushes,” and Scott, beautifully and copiously illustrated, from tte burins of the most dis- 
the Comedy of “ Old Heads and Young Hearts,” are the staple at present at, tinguished engravers, are completed under the distinctive title here given. 
this theatre. Although we cannot by any means praise the text of the former, | ‘They are in #ix large volumes octavo,and would make splendid and tasteful pre- 
we are bound to say that the performers do it abundant justice, and even more’ sents, besides*Bting an exhaustless source of entertainment to all who may 
than it deserves. The Stock at the Park at this juncture is very respectable, possess them, both for the subject matter, and for the be avty and interest 
and even strong, on the score of talent ; but it is confined to Comedy, Melo-| of the plates, Published and for sale by Mr. E. Baldwin, No. 155 Broad- 
drame, and Farce; there is not a tragedian of either sex, worth naming, in|,Way. ‘ 


In the absence of matter of a stirring nature in the City at present, we gladly 


and is given without absurdity, and Walcott’s Floorstaia (the Florestine of 
the Opera) is an admirable nincompoop of the first part, and New York Rowdy 
of the second. The house is crammed, regularly. 

Cuatiam Tnestre —The “Green Bushes’ has been brought out here 
and is popular. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Painting. 

The following discourse recommmends itself strongly to the disciples of 
more than one department of Art. We say disciples, for it is chiefly addressed 
to students, and heaven knows how earnestly we would that similar opportuni- 
ties were offered here and everywhere through the civilized world, for students 
to avail themselves of advantages similar to those possessed by the first 
hearers of the address here noticed. We may briefly touch on these, as the 
aubject may thereby be somewhat further elucidated, and i¢ may be that a spark 
of the same fire which there throws out so lively a heat may ignite a fire on 
this side of the Atlantic which shall vivify as well as illumine this western 
hemisphere. 

The paper of our friend Philo Humanitas, in the Anglo American a few 
weeks since, alluded to liberal institutions in Manchester, Durham, and else- 
where in England, favorable to the advancement of the Fine Arts, and affording 
excellent opportunities for giving superior entertainment and information to the 
laboring classes by permitting them to view the galleries, specimens, and 
collections of artistical works therein contained. ‘The Manchester School of 
Design is greatly prominent for this excellent purpose ; here, following the ex- 
ample of the Schoo] at Somerset House, a lending library and a library of refer- 
ence are resolved on, and will be arranged forthwith ; the books to be * chiefly 
illustrative of the history of the Arts and of the Sciences connected therewith,” 
from which the Students may select upon the same terms as they do at the 
Government Schoo! in London; the object of the library being * to correct 
their (the Students’) tastes, expand their ideas, and show how and by what 
means the nations of past ages arrived at that eminence for which they have 
been so justly celebrated.” 

The master of the ** Manchester School of Design” therefore seizes the op- 
portunity to point out the value of this acquisition, and to impress upon them 
both the duty and the advantage devolving upon them to avail themselves to 


the utmost of such salutary assistance as is thereby offered to them. His ad- 
vice is evidently heartfelt, and quite as evidently important. The points he 
touches are all useful, and he has happily contrived that his discourse should! 
be of “catholic’’ utility ; hence it was that we observed above that it com-| 
mends itself to various departments. Besides its application to the picture, 
painter, properly so called; the sculptor and the architect, it treats ef the de-| 
signers in the various decorative arts; it calls upon the carpet manufacturer, 
the upholsterer, the carver, the plasterer, the designer in porcelain or in earthen! 
ware, the worker in brass or other metals, in short it is a call upon every class| 
of operators whose occupation requires tasteful design and neat execution ; 
and it shews not only to them, but to us, and to all who will consider the mat- 
ter, the immense usefulness of such institutions as the one whose latest  pro-| 
ceedings we here notice. | 

And what shall we say then? Is there not wealth enough, spirit enough,| 
resolution enough to commence and carry into maturity here a similar institu- 
tion? One also the advantages of which are so largely acknowledged, that in’ 
almost every principal city of the Mother country as well as in France, Bel | 
gium, Holland, Germany, Austria, and Prussia—to say nothing of Italy—such 
institutions are almost daily springing up, and the benefits of which become 
apparent from the first moment of their action. The Art Union of this city, | 
we know, is intent upon this useful and benevolent object ; let the hearts and| 
voices of all the citizens go with that Society, and let the whole commonity} 
enjoy with as little delay as possible the happy results ensuing from the — 


pletion of such a design. (Ed. Anglo. Am.) 


“ On the study of the History, principles, and practice of ornamental Art,” 

By Mr. Geo. Wallis, master of the Manchester School of Design. 

The primary object of this address was to point out to the students the best 
means of using the facilities now afforded them by means of works illustra-| 
tive of ornamental art, in order they should neither waste their time, nor neg-. 
lect the oportunity thus afforded them. In his preliminary observations, he en-. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


- 


‘yond obtaining * something new,” however absurd that “ something new” 
might be. 

he consequence had been, that as a class they had not commanded that 
‘respect and consideration which is ever willingly accorded to education and 
_well-directed talent, let it be devoted to whatever pursuit it may Now, it is 
'very desirable that this defeat should be remedied, and, above all. that the stu- 
\dents of our schools of design should becoine not only well-trained draughts- 
‘men and designers, but that they should acquire such an extent of knowledge 
‘of what I have before termed ‘ the literature of art,’’ as will enable them to 
‘think correctly on its principles, and to work out their ideas with intelligence, 
_and a thorough appreciation of the treatment required to give what I call a good 
‘reading to their subject. He proceeded to point out those periods in the his- 
|tory of art, and to glance at the leading features in its fundamental principles, 
‘which he considered it was imperatively necessary for every student of art to 
,investigate and understand. ‘* The earliest records of art,” he observed, “ to 
which we have access, and from which any practical result is obtainable, are 
those of the Egyptian era; not that this was the earliest period at which art 
| was successfully practised, since we are well assured that Hindostan possesses 
‘much earlier examples of architectural designs than is to be found in Egypt, 
and that so far as manufacturing design is discerned the productions of the Eest 
influenced those of every other country, at a much earlier period, and to a much 
greater exteut, than is generally supposed, and, did it not interfere with my 
| Present purpose, proof might be adduced to show how largely the Hindoos sup- 
plied the nations of antiquity with the productions of their rade loom ; so much 
80, that, in every subsequent period, even in our own day, the designs of India 
‘have been more or less followed by the most civilised nations At the present 
time, the shawl patterns of Paisley are identical, in the principles of form, and 
the leading characteristics of colour,with those produced three or four thousand 
years ago, on the banks of the Indus. 

Mr. Wallis successively adverted to the Arts of Egypt aud Greece and du 
ring the Roman period ; stating the relative merits of Greek and Roman design, 
and the puints most deserving of the student's atrention at each step of his pro- 
gress. He thus alluded to the productions usuaily called Etruscan, and to the 
great extent to which decoration was carried into the Arts of every-day life in 
the Greek and Roman periods :—" Perhaps the most remarkable instances of 
this are to be found in the two Roman cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, in 
which the Arts of Greece appear to have flourished under forms of which we 
have no other record than the remains of these ruined cities destroyed more than 
' 1,800 years ago. Here we tind Art carried into all the relations of life, from 
‘the embellishment of the temple, the theatre, and the bath, to the hurmblest in- 
strument of domestic use. With Greek forms and colouring assimilating very 
closely to the Egyptian in the polychromatic effects of decoration,—brilliant, 
vivid, and powerfully, this Greco-Roman style presents an interesting field 
for inquiry which our reading serves to render so interesting as to amount al- 
most to fascination. Nor will the student fail to observe the great use made 
of the Roman figure in these decorations ; and he will at once perceive how 
essential it is lo understand this thoroughly, since, in decorations of this kind 
and, indeed, in all combinations of the figure with ornament, the result depends 
upon the grace and truth with which the figures is adapted to the situation as- 
signed to it inthe design. * * ‘The period of Art | have alluded to is fur. 
ther interesting on account of furnishing us with some of the earliest and most 


legitumate specimens of fresco and frescoe-secco ; since the former is a style 


of art likely to become popular in this country, and the latter presents a field 
for the ornamentists by which decorative effects of a very pleasing and durable 
character inay, after sufficient study, be easily produced. | have been assur- 
ed by Mr. Wilsun, the director of the school at Somerset House, who has care- 
fully examined the remains of Pompei and Herculaneum, that freseo-secco, or 
a methed very analogous to it, was, in all probability, the means by which the 
Egyptians decorated their tombs. My own conviction is, that it was the earliest 
permanent method of painting ever practised, from the simplicity of its exe- 
,cution, aod apparent durability "He then proceeded to notice the meditica- 
tions in design which succeeded the introduction of Christianity and the fall of 
the Roman empire, and the new direction given to the classic arts by the sub- 
‘sequent rise of Mahomedanism “In manufacturing design,’ be observed, 
“Turkey and Persia have a high reputation. ‘he carpets of the former are 
deservedly prized for their beauty alike of design as of execution and material. 
The Persian rug, too, is equally valued as an adornment of our libraries and 
drawing-rooms, not only as an object of taste, but as an article of luxury ; 
yet the designs are similar now to what they were ages ago. Nor are the Asia- 
tics remarkable for their adherence to the s'yle and method of treatment used 
in objects of commerce alone ; for an eminent living painter bas distinctly 
proved, that the costume of the inhabitants of Western Asia is that of the 
ancient Israelites.” Mr. Wallis next took a survey of what has been termed 


deavoured to show, that a correct knowledge of the history and progress of Christian Art, pointing out the course of reading to be followed by the student. 
art is essential to the true progress of the student in every department, and Having commenceed with English architecture as forming a very considerable 
that that knowledge should embrace all that is known of the religion, customs,' part of the great inquiry into Christian design, it would be better to pro- 
and habits of those people amongst whom it flourished in its purest forms, as ceed with it; not that the attention of the student should be devoted to 
well as the personal history or biography of those individual professors who, architecture alone, but it might embrace ecclesiastical decorations of every 
carried it to the greatest perfection in their own works. ‘This knowledge,” kind, stained glass-windows, turniture, aris, tapestry, embroidery, illuminated 
he remarked ** should extend nor merely to our own country and time bot) books —in fact, every thing calculated to extend his views, expand his ideas, 
should embrace that of the remotest ages when the imitative arts first made, and mature his judgment. The modern styles of France and Germany need- 
their sppearance, and should be traced down, through all its various phases, to ed no comment, inasmuch as they were based on a perfect knowledge of the 
ourown day. The endeavour to acquire this knwledge must necessarily) styles to which he had already directed the attention of the students. There 
give rise to an investigation into the firist principles of art, the leading ideas’ was, however, a style of Art, which, be it ancient or modern, possessed much 
and the peculiar forms such ideas took at various epochs of the world’s pro-| to recommend it to attentive consideration, though not to imitation,—he al- 
gress ; thus enabling the artist to understand the spirit in which our predeces-| luded to the Chinese. Perhaps no people, living in our own age, had been so 
sors have worked, aud to draw conclusions for our own practice accordingly.| much misunderstood ; and although specimens of their Arts had been brought 
Comparatively few artists in our own day possess this knowledge to the extent, to Europe for ages past, yet it was only at tho present time that we were be- 
they ought, and are too easily satisfied by merely attaining to a certain dexteri-| ginning to appreciate theirtrue character. With a style essentially national, 
ty of hand and accuracy of eye, depending too much upon mere tricks and dis-| | they presented nothing which we could with propriety imitate, although this 


play, instead of seeking to become acquainted with those sources of information 
which elevate the conception and stimulate the ideal so often to be met with’ 
in the literature of art, connected as it is with the highest aims of the greatest! 
nations, inasmuch as art is the language in which the noblest aspiration of 
their minds have always been expressed. But, if this can be said of the pos- 
sessors of what are termed the highest walks of art, the fact is still more palpa- 
ble in those who have hitherto professed the arts of design as applicable to dec- 
oration and manufactures ; nor can this be a matter of wonder@since, until 
lately, no attempt has been made to give them the slightest insight into the 
true principles of their art ; and, however disagreeable may be the fact, they 
have been simply a superior kind of workmen whose ideas never ranged be- 


‘had been done in many branches of our manufacture, and only proved how de- 
‘pendent we had been upon specimens in which there was nothing applicable, 
‘to our purpose at least, but extreme novelty; thus betraying our want of an 
elementary knowledge of the true principles of design, as required by our own 
‘manufactures. 

| Yet, as he had said, the Chinese were worthy of some sre of study, as 
illustrating the spirit with which art may be carried into the puxposes of every 
day life, and showing that in national design there is a oneness of feeling in 
|proportion to the independence with which the artist worked out his concep- 
tions. ‘ Having thus traced out your path (observed Mr. Wallis) to the 
knowledge I wish you to acquire, it may not be out of place to glance at the 
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result of this instruction and the possession of this knowledge on the conti- evolved out of it, and does itself also involve to-morrow's : thus, an eye that 
nent. In France and Germany, the leading professors of art are also the could pierce through the outside, the ephemeral, the husk of to-day, would see 
leading designers for decoration and manufactures. The result is well known already to-morrow with whatit shall bring: yea, sharpen, subtilize but the 
to all of you, and that to these individuals the commerce of their respective spiritual vision more, ahd not the next morrow alone, but the long succession 
countries is largely indebted. But between these and the mere workman of days, in endless narrowing vista, receding into abysmal distance, 

stands a class of artists of which we know nothing in this country, who devote * sinking far, 

their talents entirely to decoration and industrial art. These are men of high And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth,” 

intelligence, men who associate with the superior classes of their fellow-coun-| lies open before the seer, microscopic-wise ; and thus foresight is but another 
trymen, and are deservedly held in high esteem. If you visit their afeliers— name for insight, and the seer is a prophet. 

workshops, we should call the:n—you find them busily engaged in the prepa-), x 7 ° 
ration of designs, and in the production of various specimens of art or manu! Now the infant is a seer, and so isthe artist. Children are the greatect art- 
facture it is their province to supply to their fellow men, native and foreign ;, ists, creative, genial: what a dramatist, what a romancer, what a magician is 
and in the garb of working modellers, carvers, bronze casters, and other pur- the child in his play! That is a lingering afier sheen of the glory of his in- 
suits connected with the arts, you find men whose conversation displays a store fancy. And the true artist isa child all lite. Only in so far as he is a child 
of knowledge not often met with in some of our best painters and sculptors. is he a creator : ceases he to be childlike, he is thenceforth no more an artist, 
One instance I cannot help relating, because, though it is simple in itself, it but a mechanic ; a cobbier, not a genius. He is, in Fichte’s phrase, a hodman ; 
struck me very forcibly at tne time it occurred, and it will illustrate my mean- useful. when building is going on, yet not to be called a builder. He is a 
ing when advocating the attainment of this knowledge by yourselves. I had picture-wright, or a play-wright, or a tale-wright, a versifier or a prosilier, any 
occasion, during my late visit to Paris, to make inquiry for a friend asto the thing but a poet. * The vision and the faculty divine” are departed from bi. 
cost of producing several stetues of knights in armour, the designs for which But so long as he is a child, so long is his soul an organ of the great soul of 
were to be furnished, if necessary, to the modeller. On waiting upon one of the world, that dreameth of things to come, and in the dreamings of that in- 
the class of artists just named, | found him actively engaged, with others un- finite soul he hath his world. He is nature's friend #n elect, and she hides 
der his direction, in modelling a magniticent foun'ain. His dress was that of not from him that which she will do, or has secretly done ; aud so he is a pro- 
a workman ; but the artist and the gentleman shone through his garb. When phet, and patnts—be it with colours or with words—what shall be ; or what 
he understood my business, every thing was shown to me calculated to prove) hath been, but unknown to hin, save through those dim revealings within him 
his ability for the task ; and *asto the designs,’ he said, ‘they would be of no —dim to his understanding, but clear as the sun to his soul And thus his 
consequence, since it was only necessary to state of what age the armour was invention is really a finding of what was hidden, not an arbitrary fiction of 
in which it was desired each figure should be represented, to enable him to un- what never existed. 

dertake the commission without them.’ | could not fail to contrast this with | ° . ad ° * ° 

the amount of knowledge in these matters usually found amongst ourselves. A poet (Pupe, is it!) says libellously, 

Let us determine, then, that these things shall be equally known to us, nor any 
longer content ourselves with a mere mechanical dexterity of hand, or an ap- 
pearance of originalitv, which we certainly possess, yet suffer it to fal] into the 
absurd for the want of sufficient intelligence how to make the most of and to 
nightly direct our ideas. Nor need we copy the styles of other periods any 


**Men are but children of a larger growth.” 

Herein defoming, be it understood, not the ‘* men,” but the “ children.” This 
poet himself never was a child ; already, in his unbreeched years, he was but 
a mannikin of a smaller growth ; and time, which brought him breeches, 
; : brought him manhood. “ The child,” says a veal poet, * is father of the man ;” 
further than is necessary to make ourselves acquainted with their principles anq jt takes a true child to beget a true man. Hethat as a child, was notchild- 
and effects. For it must ever be remembered, that, to know art thoroughly, tye. will asa man bechildish. ‘The childlikest child will turn out the manliest 
we must practise it. But of the nature we have around us, than which no 14, 
country can boast of more beautiful examples, our art should come ; and from | ’ 
this we may eventually produce a style as essentially fitted to the wants of our ; 
own age, as that of a preceding period was adapted to its own requirements. Architecture. 

Our institutions, our habits, our domestic arrangements, require no change for | 6% 

this purpose. Let us take the home feeling so pecuiiarto our country, and, It has always been matter of regret, too well founded, that among the Fine 
bring around our little temples of the affections, that which the Egyptian, the | Arts in the United States, Architecture should be so little distinguished in its 
on the — of practical specimens. This may be the effect of various causes, yet it certain 

resents little field for the displays required by ancient systems. Simplicity) - 
ar truth are its best pon The walls of such He ms th as a own, ud the etfect, or rather the defect. Jt 2 part be attributable to the com- 
ought to present upportunities for the artistic talent growing up &round them | Pafative newness of the country, so large a portion of it being even yet unoc- 
With a history as full of incident and profitable lessous—with a literature as) cupied , and so tnuch of the remainder being actually cleared by the present 
= of wad has such as occupants, who are contented for the time to put up with the abodes they have 
enser, Shakspeare, Milton, an ron—why should we seek themes In other) . 
y ‘hastily erected. It :nay likewise be in part owing to prudential feelings in 


within us, we need not seek for examples elsewhere.” eR minds of those who are the artificers of their own fortunes here,—which 
we nearly the whole population—not to throw away so large a portion of 

their hard i th hich jOy ; 
CONNEXION OF LITERATURE AND ART. ‘|their hard earuings on that which they can hardly expect long to eujoy ; and, 


f : 2 ; : following this, it may not a little be attributable to the consideration that when 
Pictures sometimes suggest stories, and stories sometimes pictures. A se-, 


of drawings gave birth to Doctor Syntax; and to how many a series of draw.| they are gone their children will not be likely to enjoy, in their own persons, 
ings has not Don Quixote given birth! But the connexion between picture the elegant and convenient structure if it was already built ; because in the ab- 
and story is sometimes ofa more mysterious nature. Now and then a pic-) sence of the laws of entail and primogeniture, a large property like that of a 
ture will bring back to the beholder memories out of his wre — life—will splendid ang tasteful mansion, will have to be sold 
image to him with startling fidelity some transaction, in which he bore a part = - 

—some moment, memorable to him, but of which the painter could have, order to divide the proceeds ameng the heirs. it 
known nothing. Or it may be, that it recals not a situation in which be is | Jet us not be misunderstood in our last remark. We are not considering 
conscious of having been, yet one which he has a vague impression of having) |those measures of entail and primogeniture in a political point of view: they 
somewhere, sometime, eer em —— that gyre fesling|jare such as the wisdom of the nation has made them, and doubtless there are 
which so often inexplicably connects itself with situations in which we rea'ly ep : 

find ourselves ; a feeling that we have. we know rot when or how, colnaaieaie tas |Camerous cogent reasons in favor of the present usages on these heads. Our 


a dream or waking, seen, heard, said all that we are now seeing and hearing,|/*emarks apply to them only as connected with the Fine Arts, and more par- 
and saying, as if we were living over again some scene of the long, long past— ticularly to ornamental domestic Architecture. 
the scene the same, the actors the same, the positions the same—every move-|, But although expensive exteriors may be in some measure shunned when 


ment, every word spoken, rendering the impression stronger: we know what ‘they have to be paid for ovt of a private purse, there are valuable joints in the 
comes next ; we can anticipate every turn, every gesture, every accent, so 


lint 
that we doubt whether we are now dreaming of something which has already, ip ernal economy of a private edifice which are well worth the price to be paid 


passed in our waking life, or whether we now sec, waking, somewhat of |r them, since they so essentially Consist with convenience, comfort, health, 
‘which we at former had dream. even stability ; and all of which are worthy of consideration when the 
No doubt, these strange reminiscences of what has never been, these feelings, ‘time may arrive that the property shall be disposed of. These consist in the 


of having seen by anticipation that which we now really see for the first tme.! proportions of the rooms, the disposal of them for convenience, the numerous 
are the shadow of some former “ estacy,” some prophetic vision which passed | 


before the inward eye, perhaps in childhood—in infancy—perhaps in che] (emel! but valuable arrangements which architects best know to suggest and to 
mother's womb. Is the “babe unborn” never “rapt into future times ?”)|C4FFY Out, the effects of doors, windews, chimneys, passages, flues, closets, re- 
Who can tell what passes before the vision of an infant, when it gazes out so cesses, and other accommodations which professional taste can supply without 
earnestly, so wistfully into the world, with its clear, untroubled eyes! To \disturbing the symmetry and beauty of the interior so agreeable to the occu- 


such unpractised optics is not this our whole external world, with allits light) ier And these are about the extent—except j 
and its linear and aerial perspective, but a vast wall, var.ously coloured Sow 


On which wail, what magic-lantern figures may not the inward sense project ! jim which te talents of the architect are in requisition in private life, 

Magic-lantern figures which are no illusions, but the mirrored forms of future Public, State, and National edifices then, are those to which the architect 
realities, which shall one day be present, yet not more substantially real then must look to enable him to display his greatest skill in design, and his greates; 
than now, talent in adorning; and even here he finds the important and necessary, but 
take its stand, though but fora moment, on 8 P yy Shacih®! restraining word, Economy, a serious drawback to the range of his genius and 


what it finds there ; and how could this be, had it notabemg! The 
in its approach, already tells upon the present, already overshadows the pre- his taste, and a preventive to the too intimate connexion of Architecture and 


sent, and the present silently makes way for it, retires before it ; and could |Sculptuge, in the public edifices. Religion is, in this country, the most influ- 


this be, were the future a nonentity! ‘Has bodiless nothing a shadow!” )\ential patron ; and although we are bound i ae 
That which shall be is already, though occult, undeveloped. ‘The course o P sd nd in candour to say that too many of 


things in this world, as we have somewhere read—or dreamt of reading—does the Churches among us ash of 5 quality that do little honour to the Fine Arts, 
not proceed, like the building of a tower, by mere extraneous piling up of|* reform seems to have arrived in this department, and there are at present in 
stone upon stone, or succeeding of accident to accident, with cement of \course of covstruction specimens that will do much honour to the hitherto 
remarkable coincidences,” “4 the of by ex of| depressed science of Architecture. 

what, within the before expanded, lies yet folded up, by evolution after evolu- : iis a . 
of the from the into existence, by progres- opinion that buildings for pertionlar 
sive putting forth of the parts of avirtually pre-existent whole. Within that poses cnpeme cheats Rave ta thew » Structure, and ornameuts, something 
which is lies as a germ that which shall be, and aspires darkly, as iu a dream, indicative of their peculiar occupation. We all incline to be apathetic more or 
towards development. To-day’s history is not added to yesterday's, bat less, in Religion for if8tance, and are apt to have our impressions freshened by 


at a great probable loss in 
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the form aud general appearance of the place of worship, the vestments of the | Music. 
ster, the servi » temple ; and aithough we are very far from con- | 7 er A 
: d yf We promised last week that under this head we should detail the progress of 
rs the new operatic project. We regret that it can be briefly included in a single 
ConSning Our to Gothic Words Fail/ure,—at least for the present. It seems that the Signora Pico does 
ee. ee et ee ee ‘not like operatic performances quite so well as those uf the Concert-room, and 


style ; proportions harmonious, deoermive parts masey, solid, but lee she may be considered almost “ the only card” at present available, that ! 
ange ‘alone would be sufficient to set the matter at-rest. But we hear likewise that 
ment, as if it were founded upon a rock,” and destined to stand imperishably VA ini, tb ise of 
Surely it isa means—-a humble one perhaps, but still a means—of preparing y poy 
frame of miad fitted for the services within ; enhanced still farther if the ground a 
sae culties. Valtellina and Madame Valtellina would be reasonable, as we under- | 
plan should be after the good vid Saxon model, that of a cross, with its nave, | saad. Pj Q ea f h to fill a \ 
bot we are 3 and, Dut as Fico stands out there Is not enough to outa cout ; lor 
irs chancel, its transepts, dec. Perhaps these are but prejudices, though the latter has a great compass and might upon occasion take either a » ( 
impressed with their force, and therefore hail the appearance of churches | h , 
his ci d after the fashion we have described, and carried up in P } 
‘contralto or nothing. Sanguirico an obliging man would willingly undertake 
good solid —— anything within his range, Madame Otto would sing in the ‘* Capuletie Mon. d 
*,* We liad just completed the above remarks when we happened to fall teichi» with Pico, and De Begnis, who best knows how, would take the direc- b 
in with a paper on Decorative Art, written by Mr. Crabb, V. P. of the London {tion and general management for Palmo, during this proposed Spring Course, g 
Decorative Art Society, which so completely harmonizes with our own views) —but all this avails nothing, for Pico will have nothing to do with Opera at ; 
that, without farther preface, we subjoin the following passage contained in it Present. a 
“The Certosa of Pavia, whose sumptuous decorations were continued with | It seems then that shall have to until Asteme, which 
equal taste, spirit, and expense, during three centuries, and form a perfect ‘period the enterprise will be proceeded iu which Signor De Begnis will a si 
chain and example of the fine Arts in Lombardy, was commenced a. p. 1396, ‘and in which he purposes to make engagements for the space of the ensuing i 
‘Those who are disposed to for were two years at least. 
thus hinted at, wil! discover the close connexion of the fundamental principles test: hte a ; | 
of design exhibited in each building with its pecuhar purpose. The hae of *-* The usual annua: Concert of Signor De Begnis will be pele ae the : o 
St. Stephen, intended for a sumptuous temple, fit for princes to worship in, COUFSE of next month. Ie purposes, as we are informed, to make it chiefly a u 
was a space uninterrepte? by pillars of nch and elegant Gothic Architecture— “ Dramatic Concert,” for which he has immense resources both of Music and o 
every Ingenuity being used to increase richness by the aid of au unusual Wardrobe, but we have not yet the particulars of Lis scheme. De Begnis has : ne 
breaath of light, gildu g, and colour, Its roof, pavement, walls, and windows, ‘at all times been remarkable for the brillianey of his bill, and for the manner of : _ 
combined to produce an apartment suitavle for the chapel of a royal palace, ‘i . ol 
aud the most maguificent which the Arts of the era could produce. The churci getting up such an afar, and we confidently expect that the forthcoming treat : a 
of the Certosa was later. Art was then advancing with great strides towards will be well worthy of the Caterer. ; nt 
the age whose illustrious men yet —- shed an undiminished lustre over) Coypiimentary Concent ro Mr. Broven.—We anuounced last week he 
‘that the numerous friends of Mr. Brough intended him this well deserved com- ost 
leminity : its massive columns, wide spread arches, subdued light, quiet'y il- pliuneut, but we by mistake substituted The Italian Opera House for Niblo’s. 
luminating the lengthy vista of marble walls, and rendering dimly visible the ‘The Concert will be given at Nibio's Saloon on Wednesday evening next, and pi 
sparkling of gilded stars from its deep azure coloured vaults,—with ideas of the host of talent both Vocal and Instrumental, together with the kind feelings be 
the pre ‘of the audience who will then and there be gathered together, will make the 
nious effect, to soothe the turbulen stormy passions. . Crabb con- . 
cluded by observing “It may not be exactly wer my province to uotice, but affair to be considered a fesiival of frieudship We are sure it will be a nu- ro 
there dues appear something greatly to be admired in the idea of a Temple of ™erous assemblage. bi 
Worship exhibiting the pertect production of every ingenious Art whico the bi 
bounty of the Creator has pleased to bestow upon Man religion, thus ex-  Reariry in Arr anp Lrrervrure.—No great and universal reputation was on 
hibiting in its churches a combination of studied magnificent effect as a whole, ever gamed erher in fiction, history, or the arts of imitation, but by a close F 
and an endless application of the bighest excellencies in the detail, must be and correct representation of reality. Romance rises to iis highest flights be 
allowed to speak an intel igent language pl. inly indicative to the general peo- when it transports into the pages of ‘the novelist the incidents, thoughts, and K: 
ple of that perfection required in the Ww orshipper. Let no labour or expense ‘characters of real life. History assumes its most attractive garb when it Fe 
be thought too great which will contribute to the honour and embellishment of jclothes reality with the true yet brilliant colours of romance. Look at the Fu 
the House of Prayer, was the precept of those Men whose works we have this jother arts. How did Homer and Shakespeare compose their immortal works ? Ep 
evening been considering.” Not by conceiving ideal events and characters, the creatures only of their own 72 
we had ether evi [protic imaginations, but by closely observing and describing nature, and by Le 
dence of the splendour of the middle ages than that displayed in the works of 
art of a!l kinds, which that period has handed down to us, we should even then hoe ny - sep re on peat ne for and universal feelings of the human H 
have ample proof wherewith to refute those opinions which, without any mo How 4: 
ification, pronounce that epoch to have been dark, barbarous, and miserable | mall = bis to 
A period of ignorance and calamivy could not have produced such sublime nal 
works as the minsters of Strasburg, Vienna, and Ulm, toge her with the cathe. y branch, every M 
drals of Cologne, Magdeburg, Spires, Freiburg, and so many other churche- the world of their brilliant imaginations, Ft 
in the cities of Germany and the Low Countries. For art flourishes solely in "Troe objects sud those images with which SOF 
the light of freedom, and in the genial warmth of prosperity and human hap yr 
piness. In order to comprehend the origin, and, especially, the successful ex- than om t more be 
ecution of those miracles of architecture, according to one great plan, we i hi the fiel 
must remark that it was not indiviseal architects, who, with sometimes good, Idi it is per it that is nighest excellence is attained. 2% 
and sometimes bad workmen, as in our times, undertook such works; but they ing whe of the greatest Go 
were accomplistied by an association of masons, distributed over the whole of | the one from the other 57t 
by religion honour, and discipline. ven among the Romans, there were t 
bailéing societies of great extent, the remaining of which retired to | erroneously described Ew 
the monasteries, and there occupied themselves chiefly with the construction oyal Highness the Dec 
i of churches, and created the more sublime style of Christian architecture. ab ras ia Matilda © luacester, has been con‘erred upon the Earl o Tay 
Regular, but temporal, meine were - received ~ the society ; and when, | — Lie 
in the eleventh century, the vigour of the monacha] system began to slumber | . a ee . 
in the indolence and satiety 7 acquired riches, «mg temporal builders ob- The funeral of Lieut. Colonel Bouverie,of the 89th Regiment,and also Com- pe 
tained by degrees the superiority, and eventually formed the grand associations |™2"¢ant of the Garrison of Montreal, took place on Friday last. The cere- Jon 
by means of which those wonderiul works»were executed. They possessed! |mony took place with all the usual honors which the British military service witl 
and foilowed mysterious signs and customs, by which the members of the ene eu those who died in its ranks. ‘The solemn and splendid procession Lt 1 
: forming the class of the more sublime architecture were distinguished from the ‘left the residence of the deceased officer, which was near the entrance to the Edy 
more simple artisans. Every society had its protecting patron, from whom it | bee of witl 
- 4 was named; and wherever a grand undertaking was to be executed, they all (Que ee ee clock, on ite way to the military Burial tow 
: came from their various districts, and asserabled on the spot; so that treir art, (Ground, Victoria Road. dian 
; iike a common possession, was beneficially distributed throughout most Chris. | The march was led by the 89th, the deceased’s Regiment—their colours RV 
Ps tian countries. These important societies received from the reigning emperor and drums in mourning, and the combined bands of the 89th and 93rd imme- gen 
4s: and princes letters of license, and even their own exclusive judicial courts, at diate! wey asin the 1 Dead ay R 
3 which the chief architect presided as judge. Close to the spot on which was a : Dag, FORE ara ead march. The coffin be } 
B: to be erected the large building they were engaged upon, and which editice, of the deceased, which was very handsome, being mede of pannelled mahoga- Ww 
W perlaps, took centuries to construct, a wooden house o1 hilfe was generally |jny, was covered with the Union Jack, and a very magnificent velvet pall, one Dy 
’ built, neatly adorned inside, in which the said chief architect, with thegword | which lay the deceased's cap, sash, and sword, was placed on a gun-sledge, 0 
4 of justice in his hand, sat under a canopy, and pronounced judgment.” This 'grawn by four horses of the Royal Artillery. The charger of deceased fol- E 
: hutte, or oourt-house, in Strasburg, derived a peculiar importance during the |; d the coffi 4 : ; va 
Be riod of the construction of the minster. Jt was roon regarded as the most |OW&? Me collin, then the chief mourners, the 93rd Regiment and the Royal Sec 
Ls distinguished amongst all in Germany ; its institutions were imitated, and the Artillery following, the procession being closed by the whole body of Staff and of p 
} other court houses frequently derived counsel and decision from it. But the /other officers now in garrison, and many private friends of the deceased. alte 
; noble principle of these associations ended with the decline of the great spirit, A great number of spectators were on the line of the procession, as the de- Feb 
of the middle ages. ‘The great architectural undertaking ceased ; the energies ceased was well known and universally respected. ‘The honors of a Lieuten- O 
, of men were divided in vl! directions. War monopolised so entirely the re-,/ant Colonel were rendered to the deceased after the performance of the funer- be ¢ 
t sources of states, that for great monuments of art but little more could be done. ||! service—by lowering the colours and the discharge of three vollies by one yG 
ft Kohirausch’s History of Germany. ||wing of deceased’s Regiment. Montreal Courier. 
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Lucien Bonaparte —The foreign journals mention that the monument to 
the memory of the Prince of Caniso, intrusted to the chisel of the sculptor 
Pampaloni, of Florence, is nearly finished It is formed out of a block of 
white marble ; comprises eight figures in alte relievo, grouped with great har- 
mony, and supporting an urn, in which the remains of the deceased are to be 
deposited. 


Metnop 1n Mapness —In the first il!ness, when Willis, who was a clergy- 
man, entered the room, the king asked him, if he, who was a clergyman, was 
not ashamed of himself for exercising such a profession. ‘** Sir,” said Willis, 
“our Saviour himse:f went about healing the sick.”—* Yes,” answered the 
king, ‘* but he had not £700 a year for it.” Diary of the Ear! of Maimsbury. 


History.—The stories of Alexander and Casar, farther than they instruct 
us in the art of living well, and furnish us with observations of wisdom and 
prudence, are not one jot to be preferred to the history of Robin Hood, or the 
Seven Wise Masters. J do not deny but history is very useful, and very in- 
structive of human life ; but if it be studied only for the reputation of being a 
historian, it is a very empty thing; and he that can tell all the particulars of 
Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, without making any other use of 
them, may be an ignorant man with a good memory, and with all his pains 
hath only filled his head with Christmas tales. And, which is worse, the 
greatest part of history being made up of wars and conquests, and their style, 
especially the Romans, speaking of valour as the chief if not the only virtue, 
we are in danger to be misied by the general current and business of history ; 
and, looking on Alexander and Cesar, and such like heroes, as the highest in- 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them caused the death of 
several hundred thousand men, and the ruin of a much greater number, over- 
ran a great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants tu possess themselves’ 
of their countries—we are apt to make butchery and rapine the chief marks 
and very essence of human greatness. And if civil history be a great dealer 
of it, and to many readers thus useless, curious and diflicult inquirings in an- 
tiquity are much more so; and the exact dimensions of the colossus, or figure 
of the capitol, the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman marriages, or who ut 
was that first coined money ; these, I confess, set a man weli off in the world, 
especially amongst the learned, but set him very litle on in his way. J shal 
only add one word, and then conclude ; and that is, that whereas in the begin- 
ning I cut off history from our study as a useless part, as certainly it is where 
it is read only as a tale that is told ; here, on the other side, I recommend it to 
one who hath well settled in his mind the principles of morality, and knows 
how to make a judgment on the actions of men, as one of the most useful) 
studies he can apply himself to. Locke. 


War-Orrice, Feb. 25.—7th Drag. Gds.: Major G. Simmons, from half. 
pay Unat., to be Major, v. T. Le Marchant, who ex.; Capt. J C H Gibsone to 
be Maj by pur v Simmons, who rts; Lieut J Crofts to be Capt by pur v Gib. 
sone; Cornet C E Petre to be Lieut by pur v Crofts. 4th Ft: Capt E Met. 
hold, from half-pay 3d Drag Gds to be Capt v Brevet Major R Chetwode, who 
exch; Lieut C S Hext to be Capt by pur v Methold, who rts; Ens D J Gam- 


bie to be Lieut by purv Hext; J N M'Kelvoy, gent to be Ens by pur v Gam- | 


ble. 34th Ft: Lieot J Dwyer to be Adj: v Spence, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 24th Ft: Capt J G Weir, from nali-pay Ryl Stafi Corps, to be Capt v 
F T Maitland, who ex receiving the difference. 50 Ft: Farmar, gent to 
be Ens by pur v Nangle, appointed to the 47th Ft. S2nd Ft: Serg-May W 
Knott, from the 60th Ft, to be Quastermaster, v Williams, who resigos. 60th, 


Ft: Sec Lt RJ Feilden to be First Lt by pur v Parker, appointed to Scots’ 


Fusillier Gds ; R H Robinson, gent to be Sec Li by purv Fielden. 66th Fr 
Ens I’ J A Mell!sop to be Lt by pur v Coates, whose prom has been cancelled. 


72d Ft: Lt-Col C Gascoyne, from half-pay 6th Ft tobe Lt-Col, v Lord A 
ASTONISHING OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Lennox, who ex recetving the dillerence. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen: Capt J Ssndes, from half-pay Unatt to be Capt v 
H Y Gold, who ex receiving the difference. Brevet: Capt E Methold, of the| 
4th Ft to be Major in the Army. Commissariat : Commissariat-Clerk H Ceril 
to be Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General. Memorandum.—The Christian 
names of Stati-Surg of the Sec Class M’Donald are John M'Cay, and not 
M Coy, as previously stated. Erratum in the Gazerte of January 24: 66th 
Ft: For J C Hawkes, geut to be Ensign, by pur v Coates, prom read v Mell. | 
sop, promoted. 

War-Orrice, Feb 28.--Roya!l Regt of Horse Gds: Cornet R Sheffield to, 
be Lt by pur v Corbet. who rts; DJ Baillie, gent to be Cornet, by pur v Shef-) 
field. 10th Ft; Capt R M Best, from 57th Ft to be Capt v Bull, who exch : 
22d Ft: Lt H J Coote to be Capt without pur, v Mundell! dec; Ens W R, 
Goddard to be Lt v Coote; H V Pennefather, gent to be Ens v Goddard. 
57th Ft: Capt JJ Buil, from 10th Ftto be Capt v Best whoex; It T Cc 
Poole, from 94 Ft to be Lt v MacCarthy, who ex. 63d Ft: Lt H R Seymour 
to be Capt without pur v Croly dec; Ensign R Taylor to be Lt v Seymour ; 


moment that we can live without eating, apy more than a tree could derive nutri- 
ment from the air alone, without the soil. Ali, therefore, know that it is what we put 
into the stomach which causes us to live. We make over our bodics from the stomach, 
in from three to five years we make over our bodies entirely. —Thus, what is part of us 


Bi THE MOUTH, DOTH THE BODY LIVE.— Noone is so foolish asto suppose fora 


| to-day, is absolu ely not a part of us to-morrow. The secretions, such as perspiration 


and other evacuations, continually make our bodies waste, and it is from the stomach 
that we supply this waste. All we have to do to make our bodies uitimately healthy is 
to prevent unhealthy particles from mixing with the blood. Purgation does this for us, 
provided the purgative we employ contains in it nothing which will weaken or do us in- 
jury. —BRANDRETLU’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS, for this purpose, will be 
found all that is requ red; because they purge from the stomach and bowels the super- 
abundance of humers that may have accumulated in the system, before they have time 
to produce putrefaction, and its natural consequence— death, 


LANGUID CIRCULATION .—Repeated clianzes in the temperature have avery bad 
effect upon the blood; a sudden change trom a tull, gene:ous,to a low,poor diet, 
will be equally injurious to the health as sudden changes of weather. If we would 
have health we must endeavour tu prevent, as far as in us lie, great extremes of all 
kinds. Every excess, of heat or cold, of eating or drinking, tencs to produce impurit 
of the blood ; thus its circulation becomes languid; the very channels of lile are clogged ; 
and the first consequence is thatthe BUWELS become COSLIVE. 

Ve are in this condition ready to receive any disease with which we may come in 
contact ; and without any contact with any one affected with sickness, we shall have 
headache, heartburn, dizziness, a foul tongue, loss of appetite ; ali the result ef the 
State of costiveness. 

When the atmosphere becomes impure and oppressive to mankind, it requires the 
tempest to agitate it, to give it purity and lite. 

When the bowels are costive they require the administration of BRANDRETH’S 
PILLS, which, by exciting a commotion, oraccelerated tavvement in that organ, will 
occasion all mo:bid contents to be expelled, thereby producing purity to the blood and 
health to the whole frame. 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Otlice, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every place of im- 
portance throughout the world,each Agent having a certiticate of agency from Dr. 
Brandreth, having tac-similes of jabels on the Brancreth Pill boxes engraved thereon, 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

EAD the following testimonials in favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundeds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 

| Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—1 um requested to state to you, that Mr. 
I. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bie great satisfaction at the efficacy ef 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Faircnild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, also fully accords. Inueed, these I.ils have snperseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow end sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered tu taking thei, that has not been 
cured uf the mest obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent vilious complaiyts, and having been fully satisfied of 
their eflicacy, | beg leave injustice to you, 4s propneto:s of the medicine, to testify as 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT. 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New Vork, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit fiom the use of Parr s Life Pills, l1eel tt a 
duty I owe io this Community, to make Lhe facts in my case pubiic. I was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas, Itnrd remedy atter remedy, but none appeared 
toafiord me any relief. At last 1 was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | tound greatrelief. 1 have since 
taken three boxes more, and now.thauk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
bevleve Parr's Lile Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as @ 

family medicine, yet offered to the public —I! remain, 
Yours respectfatiy, ELIZABETI! BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 


Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pls, ' can give you my testimony ia their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the jast five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the palns in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compieteiy re- 
duced, anu bad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
mere than two hours of a night, so completely was my sysiem under the influence of 
imy compleint. bave spent over two hundred colla's for medical attendance, and 
the diferent kinds of medicines celebratea for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any p-rmanent relief, and | can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pil's, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
lyears. l|amalso stronger, I sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
| Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seveith Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


| Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Fulton Street, New York ; and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 
| (Mr 15-tf.) 


iM: BROUGH’s COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT.—The Committee of Arrange- 
nA ments for conducting the Concert to be given to Mr. Brough, (complimentary to 
him for his services upon all occasions to the Charntable and other Societies of New 


Ensign J S Macauley to be Lt without pur v Taylor, whose prom on the 20th) york.) begs to announce that it wil] positively take place on Wednesday evening, 26th 


December has been cancelled; G L Knight, gent to be Ens without pur v 
Taylor. 78th Fe: Lt J F Haliborton to be Capt v Browne, deceased. To by 
Lieuts without pur: Ens W M’Gregor Archer, v Haliburton; Ensign H D 


March. 

Sig. R. PICO has kindly delayed her departure for Boston, to give her valuable aid on 
ithe occasion 

Programme with full particulars will be issued in a few days. Mr.35-2t. 


Campbell. v Shields, dec ; Ens W C Rose, from the 98th Ft to be Ensign vice | —- ions ian OM 


Archer; H T Macpherson, gent to be Ens v Campbell. 84:h Ft: Ens R W 
Jones to be Lt without pur v Hutchison, dec ; C Needham, gent to be Ensign 
without pur v Jones. 94th Ft: Lt J D E M'Carthy, from the 57th Fi to be | 
Lt v Poole, who ex. 98th Ft: Lieut C E Synge to be Capt without pur vice, 
Edwards, dec ; Ens M Dillon to be Lt v Synge ; J Stewart, gent to be Ensign 
without pur v Dillon; DA Baby, gent tobe Ens without pur v Rose, removed | 
tothe 78th Ft. Ist West India Regt: Lieut J Ross, from the Royal Cana-, 
dian Rifle Regt to be Lt vice Peto, who exchanges. 2d West India Regt : 


be Lieut v Ross, who ex.—Hospital Staff: To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces, 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
readers of ‘‘ The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
The style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 

tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 

GENERAL SCALE OF Prices. 


1,50 to 2,00 


R W Davies, gent to be Eus without pur v Wilcox superseded; B D Wemyss Fine Canes 014,00 to $20,00 
gent to be Ensign without pur v Fitzpatrick, superseded. “ Satin Vests of the very best quality......----..... 3:50 to 4,50 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt—Liewt. J N Peto, from Ist West India Regt to ee Prices For Makino axp Taimmine. $7.00 to $9,00 


W A Anderson, Gent v Nicoll, app to the Ist Foot Guards; W G Swann, M 
D v Leigh, dec. 
Orrick or Orpnance, Feb 27—Royal Artillery: Second Lieut C R O 
Evans to be First Lieut v A S Dickson, dec.—CUorps of Royal Engineers: 
Second Lieut E F Bourchier to be First Lieut v Fuller resigned.—The dates) 
of promotion of the undermentioned officers of the Royal Artillery have been! 
altered, as follows : First Lieut G J Power, Jan 27; First Lieut C G Arbuthnot, 

Feb 1, 1845. 
Orrice or Orpnancr, Feb 17—Royal Artillery : Major-Gen H Evelegh, to 
be Col-Commandant, v Pritchard, dec ; Second Capt H S Tireman to be Adjt 


(Mr8-tf.j G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


O ENGLISH FAMILIES —Houses to Let onthe 4th Avenue.—The eligibly situated 
block of three story houses, onthe above Avenue, between 25tn and 26th Streets, 
jto Let.—These buildings are now in progress of completion, they are well built, after 
the London style, containing kitchen and wash-house, sets of parlors and drawing-rooms, 
|with good bed-rooms, sliding and folding-doors, marble mantle pieces, Croton water, 
&c. &c., and afford genteel residences for private families,—Rent $350—and will be 
ready for the reception of tenants on the 15th of April next. 

The Cars o! the Harlem Railroad pass the doors every five minutes, by which passen- 
igers reach the City Hall in 20 minutes. 


y Grant, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 


Apply to David Evans, 16 City Hali Place, or at his residence, 4th Avenue, 3 doorg 
from 34th Street, (Mré-tf,3 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or 35,000,000, 
General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FUWLEK and R. S, BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
VPUYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D, No. 1 Bond Street, 
SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.W., 543 Broadway. 
BaNnkKERS, 
The Bauk of Commerce. 
So.iciror, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wail Street. 

The undersigned are iow autho.ized to receive proposais forinsurauces oo sing!e and 
joint ives, fur survivorsaip anuuities, &c. &c ,at ihe same rates they are taken ia Lou- 
don—which luey are ready to effect at once, Without primary refereace to the Court of 
Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company cousist in Perfect security, arising | 
from a large paid up Capital, totaily Independent of the premium tund,—in the i 

Triennial distribution of eighty per ceut., or four-fifths of the Piotits, revurued to the, 
Policy holders,—whicn, at tneir option, wil! be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augaentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual, 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


Age_next birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without] For whole Life | 
day Year. Yeats protts. with profits. 
2 92 96 1 70 
25 | 1 03 1 217 
30 1 06 | 11s 219 2 48 
35 | Lis 1 29 255 288 
40 1 St 3 00 3 39 
45 1 3 61 | 4 U8 
201 2 4i 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1505, and it consists, 
of a highly respectable body of Pioprietors, who, independently of the large paid-up 
Capital and accumulated profits of Lhe Company, are Individually liable, to the extent ot 
their respective snares, for all the Compauy’s engagements. ‘The period of 1s exist- 
elce, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of I's proprietors, and the amount of its captal,, 
constitule an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fuililled; au hen itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a, 
Life Office 1s seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after tuose engage~ 
ments have been contracted, it will be felt that not only the preseat but the fulure s-a- 
bility of the Company Is of peramount taportance to the policy holcer. 

Awerican Policy holders ace led to participate in the Englivh Proiits,andin every 


respect are put upon the same tooling as tue oldest Policy holder, participating in the | 


fiest division of prolits. 
The requi-ite forms for effecting Insurances, and al! information relative therete, may) 
be ob.alued of the 
Mr.1-tfJ R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 48€8ts, 57 Wail-strect. 
PHRENOLOGY. | 
OWLER'S Free PURENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distiaguished men, Crimtuals, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau Strect,—wheie, 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
Mouthly work of 32 pages, having an eXtended circulation, and becoming tighly popular ; 
PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-lmprovement, and Matrimony, Memory, 
Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PIRENOLUGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 
moyF" PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-lmprovement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management o! 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can money be better spent than in obtaining tha: 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this scieace ot man. (Mrl-in. 
CHESSMEN. 
UST RECEIVED FROM CANTON DIRECT, an assortment of Splendidly Carveo 
ivory CHESSMEN, with highly oraamented Boards for Chess or Backgaminon, anc 


for sale b 
f WILLIAM JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 


PaRTMENTS OR WiTHOUL BUARD.—A couple of gentiemen_or a lady 

and gentleman may meet with vewy superior permanent accommodations by apply- 

g at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tne most satisfactory references willbe, 
given and required. 


W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c., would be very happy to receive afew) 
pupils on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldridge-street | 
(Nov. 23-6m ) | 


Lessous in Harmony, Compositon, &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 
HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marive Telegraph Piags, and Semaphoric' 
Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, 1nciud-| 
ing the Goverament Vessels of War and Revewue Cutters, iuforms the Commercial. 
Mercantile, and ‘Trading interests of New York, that he is sow ready to furnish sets of! 
Telegrapo Flags, with Designating Telegraph Numbers. and Signal Books for Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Sieampboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for con- 
versatiou. 
Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of thei} 
bvilding for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys-' 
tem: of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. Leacrr, of the Telegraptis in, 
Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne tlighlands, it is contemptated to furnish the severa: 
Pilot Boats with se's of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of 
vessels’ arrivals will be annousced from the offing, andthe Telegray h Numbers displayes 
at the Merchants’ Exch inge, as soon as announced from below. 
Vessels on approaching the jand from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversatior. 
Fiag, and slow their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they. 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 
Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Teiegraph Flags, gratuitously. | 
Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office 
67 Wall-street. JOUN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 
New York, Sept. 1., 1544. 
Ic P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners 
below—Brigs’, alone. So. 7. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee. 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this. 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super | 
vision vf the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, | 

And:tis believed that the accommodations it affords are such as toinducethe travelling. 
public, if they desire Goup FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and) 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. | 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor,who has endeavoured in all its internal arrange. 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situatedin pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar-| 
—— are inferior to no apartments of a similar characterinany Hote] West of New 

ork. 

In each department of Housckeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced. 
and competent assistants, and S is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his louse dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 

The “ McGrecor House” és but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Afcals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 

I? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stables, for the accommoda 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. 

Vica, Nov 1, 1843. JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf 


| 


Segars if all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufactuiers, aud manutac- 


tured ‘Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LiPE assURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


26 CORNHILL. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent fur tae United States of America, 
} J. LEANDER STARK, No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KUODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HUSACK, M.D., ivi Franklin Street. 
BANEERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR, 
WILLIAM VAN IlOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale adopted by many Loudon otlices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amouni of premium paid—aitter the lapse of « year. 
| Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharieg in the whole business of the society, which in Great Bri- 
ain is very extensive. 
| ‘The public are respec: fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
Austitution—theirtabies uf rates—their distrioution of profits—and the facilities afforded 
joy their Loan department—betore decrding to insure elsewhere. 


|| Pamphlets containing the last Annual seport, and the Society’s rates, together with 


jolank forms, and the fuilest information ,wey be obtained upon application Lo the General 


|Agent. 

| A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’cleck, P.M. Fee paid 
\the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N, York. 
| 62 Wall-street, Jan, 7, 1849. Jan.11-tf. 


| FOSEPI GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
\J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
ldegree of strength than other tine poiited pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 

| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
jcountry, each Card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
‘* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fouutain in the Park, New Yoik. 
in Union Park, 

The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered to the American pubiic. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 

June 8. IIENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New Youk and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
_MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 William Street, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 
> This Agency, which has bees some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News- 
|papers, as by this medium considerarle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
|Verliser, jor in Whatever number of papers an advestisement may ve ordered to appear, 
jonly one copy of it is required, while the chaige is the same as made by the respective 


publishers. 
LP A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 


| |the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 


the several papers circulate. n 30-1. 


Wy eiam LAIRD, Fierist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
| ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gri ewuhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to lay cut and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


||}Gentlemeu supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ices. Ap. 20-t1. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


pyrene FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 


TUE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONSL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanvver-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LUNDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Branswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8 6m. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICIL AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
ITE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No.1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays wnd Saturdays, at 4 o’clock, 


can be obtained of 


Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars or baggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
— se persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above bouts or owners. 
ay 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Te Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
| ! York Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
|Oxford, J. Rathbone, ‘July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


||Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 


Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. __ Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 


| |dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptiow wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and jiquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freigiit or passage, apply to 
atti GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
©. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N.Y., 
Feb. 3, and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


RADCR, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealerinimported Havana and Principe 
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